es 


ENTERED AT {Pricz Onx Penny. 


RegisteRED FoR WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1912. Stationgzrs’ Hat. 


TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDa. 


Insist on sceing 
May be obtained 


NONE OTHER 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


a ; : 
Pf =) 2 
‘| “BOTTLED BY 7 
- DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd,” from all Wine and Spirit ‘e 
on the Capsule and Back r 
otk Merchants in 
T 8, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases, 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


In Bottle and on Draught. 


STONE’ 
GINGER WINE 


Will all you Smokers 


who plank down your money and ask for the same old brand, 


year in year out, just for once get ‘ Park Drives ’ instead ? 


© Park Drives’ are so much better than you'd think, they compare so wonderfully with the dearer kinds, 
and show so real a saving, that one fair test should make each oue of you a Park Drive’ enthusiast for good, 


J * PARK DRIVE’ 


10 GIGARETTES 22 


Virginia used—gnarantecd absolutely pure. No sign of tongue-burning or throat- 
parching with ‘Park Drives.’ Sold by tobacconists every here. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfust & London, 


BAIsO Reve 


P Only the finest 


TWO 
MORE 
FIRSTS 


“ANSWERS” £3 


Free—Footballers after E:: 


“TIT-BITS” £36 
Volumes — Silent Educ: 


seme ts} PENNY STAMP FOR 1 \\ 
FORTS (an ‘ 
HAVE ALL THE ABOVE BENCi 


MACS, RAINCOATS) OO Wee vans 
2- BO i garsapenea: 


chargeil is as follows : 
prize, 16; for cvery 
in the '£, 
Our total of wins during January. febru 
and March, 1912, is 3.765. over | 
being Premiers of £5 or more i: 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS — 


Competitors’ Mutual Societ: 


The Voice of the Physician.’ 
London, 8.W., 12th June, 1911. 


“I find Plasmon Corn 
Flour avl Plasmon Cus- 
tard especially pleasant, and your 
process materially improves the 

avour of these articles. Plas- 
mon also transforms them from 
relatively unimportant adjuncts to 
an ordinary diet into almost com- 
plete foods of the highest value in 

-the dietaries of invalids or gouty 
persons. 

“T find the staying power of 
Plasmon quite remarkable— 
two teaspoonfuls taken in the form 
of Plasmon Jelly added to 
a little fruit enable me to do a 
bard day’s work without any sense 
of hunger or fatigue.” 


M. E. L. ——, M.D. 
ANALYSIS PROVES ‘that 


PLASMON 
CUSTARD 


contains 50TI M ES more nourishnent— 
—_—_—————— 
roteid—than Ordinary Custard Powder. 


Jacksons 


Naturally you want the best value 
for the money you spend. In hats, 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- 
over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables them to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 

- You get the advantage of this 
when buying your hats and boots 
at Jacksons’. You get the “just 
better” quality at Jackeons’—“just 
better” than anywhere else. fery’ Gataiorue, <o 

GAG. ‘tT & 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS HATS, ALL ONE PRICE, 39. > Py 
JACKSONS FAMOUS BOOTS, . » 106. 
JACKSONS’ MACS AND RAINCOATS, 21/- and 30 -. 


Ladies’ sixes and fittings in Boots and Raincoats. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 


| Mail Order Department. Y, ou y 
ose bie to visit any of Jacksons’ numerous branches should make use of the mail order dopart- monthly paymen t ty 
sama ty cntatoges @ the ‘Latest Fashions sent on request, Fit and style guaranteed, 3.6. GRAVES iro. 
a4 SHLtEILLD, 


Ordinary Custard Powder—0-4",, proteid. 
PLASMON ,, yy 24°87°5 45 
NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
A 4a. packet makes 4 pints of 
CUSTARD IN PERFECTION. 


PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY. 


| —<< 
JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, Stockport. 
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C.& G. KBARSLEYS ORI!» 
Widow Welch's 
Female Pili: 


PATRONISED LM THE WEEN OF SWEDEN Se Cee a 
BY osehe 8 1691. 100 Years’ Reparation. aR ae 


specialists for the C f 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. see etree 8 0B 10.0 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 13.6 12, 

Sa SS On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
ill forward DIRECT 
VSTALINE. UP sac beSpewviak EAE 
¢ 
CRYSTALINE Bill se AMLESS WOVEN REVER- Sat penn * 
sIB. ALF- = a stilelie. a 
NET SCARVES elt et eal 


fon 
patientseay, I send thet 


THE NEW 
“ SUNSHINE HATS.” 


In Grand Quality Becehwood Chip. In Latost 
Culuure, Quaker, saxe, Putty, Black, Greene, etc, 


ovr rnice O/B (poche 
SPECIAL OFFER, . 
3 WATS FOR 3G?! 


pS 


AR 
rt 
wy 


free in plain envelope 


, — je ~TO_LADIES” 


dauintily embroidered SIL- 


i yzs chee vd ae the 
me yards lous, SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 
j at nghes wise: ee sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


aker, 
Qu ‘Lat thus showing the 


identical qualit 
we supply in all 
3 sizes. ey aro 
made of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. : 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we gull send, 


f, YA test Celours. 
TS = py raid: 1/3 (Pa) 
3 SCARVES FOR 3G! 
OUR BIC CATALOCUE, 1,000 BARGAIN: 

POST FREE. 
————— 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN: C0. (?s5°), 
3% Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


are of priceless value. They afiri 
instance, frequently ina few } 
Weakness and Irreg 


portions. Prices, 
extra strong, 45. 6d. 1 


HOW TO MAi 
A DOG KEN: 
FOR A SHILL! 


: = "Qoyal 
0/6 2 is) Ay, 
) ) a Z, < y i * . = See this week 
AG eG TT S| SMALLHOL! 
: (os 4 One Penny 
twice 


” 
C, ICA RE TT E Or Tewin Ra. Streatham Com. 8.W. May th. TESTIMONIALS. . j 
ary writes :—"* e obliged by Messrs, + 
. & Zone, Leeds, sending her another Pru- HL piles ed econ binant Leicester, May 4th. & 
GAUTIER'S FAMOL 
* aré without dob’ 


ever offeres for Is 
and Irregutarites 
Safe, Sure an! Pp 
cover, 13 
1 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and when writing to advertisers 
mention ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


oY tte Ci size 10$ ft. by 12/t. C “ Please send me two of 
Grattal Rrnaseletie Core ae log tt. by “rl ts Cheaee your Prudential Brusseiette Carpets and Rugs, 


several of these carpets during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
years, and have been very wet) pleased with them.” has been in wear twelve years.” 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues ofC ets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen. and 
BEST and PUREST Sotton Bedepreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedateads, ‘Overmantels, Lincleums, Blankets, 


Curtains, &c., Post Free, if when writing you mention Ig cn’s Weedly, 13,612. Address— 


Ut Se TOM MOC LICUG 1 F, HODGSON & SONS (2:7:torlzsmeccnass, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


North Bar Without, Beverley, ¥@!: 


eee 


pred ty 
plain: 
, OF Ys 


‘J a 4 
PIL. f 
rett 

ake 5 

est 

o, 
anuge4 

2p 
Te 

ial 


ij, 


Ge 
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<oTO INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


Carry your “ Pear- 
son’s "’ in your hand, 


give you. 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boor Rates. 


No. 1148. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 13, 1912. 


ENTERED aT 


Srationxas’ Hatt, One Penny. 


WINNERS WANTED 


For this Week’s ‘“‘Middles’? Prize-Money. 
NEARLY £2,000 NOW DIVIDED. 


Tar total amount awarded in “ Middles ” contest is now £1,939. This week the first prize-winner receives £90; in addition there are three prizes 
of £10 each, eighty of ten shillings each, and eighty of five shillings each. 
If you haven’t tried “ Middles.” get to work at once. If you've tried and not succeeded, try again. In any case, if you want to be amused, and if 


you want some money, you must * Middle.” 


THIS IS WHAT YOU 
First of all, choose one of the words given 


is in heavier type. 


For instance, suppose you take the word “ CLOWN,” the centre letter of which is “ oO.” 
Use this letter os the initial for the first word and say “C” 
“OBSOLETE COMEDIAN.” Or, again, take the word ‘‘ DELICIOUS,” the centre letter 
of which is “C." Wechoose “ C "as the other letter and get“ CREAM CAKES.” 


PPI ns 


DO. WORDS FOR “ MIDDLES.” 
ite for * Middles.” Then construct a 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘ Middle”), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your ‘ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, arid the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter 


The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles ” 


this week: 
VENTRILOQUIST cLOWs PRESUMPTION BoLICIToR xXoTHINGNESS pDOocUM=®STS 
INSURANCE GIGGLES QuaRee. FLInt porm{rortr ANYBopr 
ciTizes HaTCHET PEASANT FARMING REMINISCENCES Voice 
DELICious INTERLUDE HanMonr NOTEBOOKS TRAIN MADDENING 
for the second, and we get MANAGER TRUTS sLUu3 SLACE crcLing conCert 
HONEYMOON coaLItTiox LOUNGER EDUCATION MASTERPIECE REDSKIN 
INDUSTRIOUS HASLEQUIN SANDWICHMEN GARDENING MART Yrs secReETs 


Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” on cach entry form. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All beacetite must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 

wili be disqi 

a, 2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
in ink, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 

3. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
1's condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisorker right toa 
re ze. 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, ent it out, attach to ft. postal 
© er for eizpence, and p! it in an envelove addressed to the EDITOR, 
tet .on's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lundon, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “‘ Middles No. 17," in the top left -hand corner. 

«. Allattempts must arrive on or before Tharsday, June 1th, 


> There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth. You may write 
tvo' Middles”’ on If you use the two entry forms a postal order 
fur Is, must be sent. 
4. Kveryone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
en:y form, The P.O, must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and must be crossed ‘& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 
provided on the entry form, Where one P.O. 
higher value is sent to cover more than one ent: 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on 
entry form. 
9. Of the amount received {after deducting 10 per 
cent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 
“Middle” considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
y. whom originality of idea will be teken iuto consideration, 
tise are more senders than one of a ‘‘ Middle” thus selected by the 
# ‘\;ticators, this half will be divided an:ongst all such senders. 
i. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
a. ngst those competitors whose efforts show merit, 
i. The Editor will t no responsibility in regard to the loss or non 
ery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
tition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
\. The published decision is final, and compotitors may enter on 
t.> anderstanding only. 
~SOe 


RESULT OF ‘* MIDDLES’”’ 


Tue first prize of £90 has been awarded to: 
BERT WHITBY, 
1 Tresco Road, 


tor the iaflale * Peckham Rye, S.E., 
ef le % — 


e 
TREASURED—“ SOMEONB'S” RINGLET. 


£10 EACH TO— 
ALBERT JEYES, 157 Dalmarnock Road, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow, for— 


TREASURED—“ SPOUT” TICKETS. 


CHAS. GILBERT, 30 Perrymead Street, 
Hurlingham, for— 


SCRATCH—ANNOUNCES RODBNTS. 
Mrs. JOHNSTON, 16 St. Mary's Terrace’ 
Rawtenstall, nr, Manchester, for-—- 
AIRSHIP—STARS PUZZLED. 


cascaecesss Lesasecesccesescencencersceceeses GUE GCTOSS PELE ...cecreccrsesseveccccrrteecensessanseeeersesensan eee ees > 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 17. 


WARD SELTCTEN. 


“minnres & 


PoreeeeetTeCSetrerrt tity | se eseeseeeee Pererrerrerereerre tr eee Prrrrrrerrrtrrrtree Mee 


ePerrrrrrerry retiree treet rere eee Prrerrerieer ree ee eoreeeeereoe cen sescesseerereeesesessmeceneerenesoccccssconce:+ Ceeneeses 


T agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearaon’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agres to abide by the condiions printed in ** Pearson's Weebly.” 


tees [No. of P.O, 


Signed sserorsserevevvrsrsescverarsesssscsessecsrscevecsssaccrsesserseseesssesseseees 


AGGPESS siocercrsconsscecsssersrensseseensesceeseeeessanseeeee ees eaned eens cesses neeuec eae nenaee eee eeereneee® 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1)-. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 17. 


VARD GB. ECTEN. 


ee pe 


Oprerrrrirrerrrirrieorrtrri retried | eens Perirerrrrrrerrirreret eee 


agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accey't it as sinal, and £ enter only on (his under- 
standing, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed ip * Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed svrcerssvveerresecsresnisesseceesenssseneaesessrasensrsesenceeaseseesenenaze cen eee [No. Of P.O. ssssvrssvvease 


AOUPESS hisciiccsccacsiccsdiscresaasessves acecsaceseee vadeeeteresarssieeryieresemaneve ciivWlacciisedasienpnidheeenremraea na eiaricees ss 


~~ me eee 
McUlroy, James, 23 Cyprus Avenue, Bloumficld, Betfast, Leiand 
No. 13. Molachlan, Mrs. C., Asbercve Howe, Port Glasgow. 
MeMislan, Harry, 14 West Quay, Purt Glacgow. 


“ : 64 Geert Hasler Mead, Glasgow. 

a n 2 Wi Sireet, Bvechai. 

80 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. Motca! doit. tas Dean Road, Scaiboroush. 
Allan, G. W., 37 Chesnut Road, Tottenham, N Miles, A. 3.6 t. James Gardens, Muswell Hill, N. 


‘ Mowat, Joba, 9 Thointree Street, Leit B. 
Allgood, H., North View, Coiuu Read, Cardiff, 8, Walce. MuUlray, Fred., 2 Day Stiect, Asuley, Ba Nessfteld. 


Bailey, Arthur, 65 High Street, Worcester, Kewman, W. 8., 115 George Stect, Bedford. 

Bea-ant, E., 14 Herbert Street. Ciouvester. Novis B. Stuart, 3 Buichfield Read, Aston, Birmiaghan, 
Bentley. Mrs, 8. Heatherside, Duffield, near Derby. Overy, R., Abbots Langley, Herts. 

Blundell, Victor, 4 Sibley Grove, High Street, East Ham. Pea:s, Mrs, 8., 16 Dawlish Road, Tcignmouth, Deven, 


Crark, Oharles, 43 Goldsmith Read, King’s Heath, Birmingham. | Perkins, W., Staff, Banstead Asrlum. Sutton, Surrey. 
Cutler, Edward, Hilderstore, Stone, Stafordshiue, Pidgeon, E, c t 
nambers, Evelyn, 8 The Avenue, Bedford. ; 
mbers, Fred. W., 8 New Summer Street, Birwingham, 
Colins, dg s ATION Rea Tur utivge, wells. 
Connolly, W. PB. J., Warbsacken, Ga reland. Radmore, Geo., 1 Hayes Avena inouth, 
Cox, F, W., 63 Manor Drive, Heading Teeds. x nue, Bourneincouth 
z dds, Bre Me #9 South ee Heaie n “ 
.xoa, H. L.. 34 Sonth Hill Road, Din rpool. ' Robb, Mis; M., 7 Hastings Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
Driver, John F., 14 Peel Strect, South Nonvanton, Derbyshire. Reborts, Edward O., The Dolphins, athend ar Square, Fowey 
Evans, H., 149 Robert Street, Milferd Haven, S. Wales. Rogers, Mrs, G, A.. 42 Lime Grove, Cheadle Cheshire. 
Facer, Tlomaa, Carn Galva, Lr. Porthiveor, Pendcen. Cornwall. | Ro-ier, John, 1 Brandon Buildings, Clifton, Bristol. 
Ford, B. G., 7 Oxford 'Teirace, Lower Road, Belvedere. Keut. Sanderson, W., 101 Ciumber Strect, Princes Avenue, 1ull. 


Vanes. Thos; tl Haripste nS cel Bolten. Borage, F., 25 Palm Street, Blackburn. 
Ml, omas, Garvagh, Derry, lreland. Scott, Walter W., 19 F; Vix 
Glover, Mrs. Valentina, 3 Prosyect Terrace, Sloldea, Deal. Sinith, Harry, P.O., Cee Whnbledon. 


Graham, R, Parker, Glenles, Dunstab'e Beds. Stevena, Miss G 
Gieon, R, Couper The Avenue, Sunderland, : 
Hiley, J.. Sandholme, Gainsborough, Lincs. 

Hood; Brnest J., 10 Dairy Sircct. Hyde Park, Leeds, 

Tieod, Miss, 13 Seaview Terrace, Plymouth. 

Horne, W. H. De, 1 Barratt Avenue, Wood Green, N. 
Jolason, J. H. 37 Warren Avenue, Stapieford, Notte. 

Kin'ay, Miss Fi, 15 South, Richmond Street, Dublin. 

Lawrence, H., Mill Lane, Robins Bridge Road, Coggesuall, Essex 
Long. R. H., 14 Kensington Road, Stockton-on-Teea, 


} «care of Miss Hody, 58 Park Sircet, Bristol 
Tait, George, 10 Fisher Road, Meersbrook, Shettield. 

Thomas, W. R., 26 Wallbu:ton Road, Brockley, S3.E. 
Thompson, E., Arlington, Bognor, Sussex. 

Thurgon, I, Rk, Bast Street, Coggeshall. 

Trevisick, Thomas, Pilton, Barnstaple. 


{List of prize-winners continued on 
Page 3 of Red Cover.) 


Money, Watches, Briar Pipes, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, and Sealin$ -Wax Seis offered in this week’s footlines. 


SACRILEGE ! 

A DELIGHTFCL story is going the rounds about the 
much-discussed dinner of tho chefs, when M. 
Escoffier’s new dish, ‘‘ Fraises Sarah Bernhardt,” 
was served and eaten by all the great culinary 
experts in London. 

One of the French chefs, after the first ecstatic 
mouthful of the new dish, turned to his neighbour, 
a well-known journalist, and asked him in solemn 
tones what he thought of Escoffier’s masterpiece, 

‘The flavour reminds me,” was the re y “ of 
the acid drops I used to buy in the tuck-shop at 
school.”” 

The Frenchman rolled his eycs in horror. 

“Heavens!” he gasped. ‘ You are not fit to 
be in this divine assembly !” 


THOUGHTFUL BOY ! 

Tus sentences on Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence were being discussed by @ 
Suffragette speaker recently, and & remark was 
made that women do not want to be burdened 
with the vote. 

‘That remark,” she said, “reminds me of the 
little boy and his sister who were presented with a 
small sledge one winter. After they had been 
playing with it for somo time it seemed to their 
mother that the little. girl was doing all the work. 

wee Tommy,’ 
you! 
sledge for over half-an-hour. 
out and haul her ?’ 


“But, mamma,’ Tommy explained, ‘it’s so 
frosty that I was afraid if she sat still in the sledge 


she would catch cold!’ ” 


THAT AWFUL MAN. 
Ir used to be the custom of the late Mr. W. T. 


Stead to go about in convict dress one day every 
age in commemoration of a term of imprisonment 

A friend of his has 
recalled an incident connected with one of these 


e served many years ago. 


“convict” days. 


He and Mr. Stead were fepvelling on the District 


Railway, and at one station two ladies passed them, 
going out. As they left the train Mr. Stead heard 
one of them remark to the other : “‘ Good gracious ! 
Did you sce that awful man, dear? A convict! 
He has made me feel quite ill !” 


SHE WAS STUNG. 

Tne war against the wasp recalls the story of 
the London slum child who was taken into the 
country for the first time. (And, that reminds 
one! Have you sent your F.A.F. donation ?) 
This particular child, describing her experiences 
afterwards, wrote: “ And I saw three wasps. They 
were yellow and pretty, but unkind.” 


A DEAL. 
Mr. Georag Epwarbes, the famous theatrical 


manager, who has just succcssfully produced: 


another musical comedy, Autumn Maneuvres, at the 
Adelphi, tells a story of a musical comedy company 
he was sending out to India. 

He was particularly anxious to secure a certain 
young actress as the “star” of the company, and 
the rd was willing enough to go. She differed 
from Mr. Edwardes, however, as to the amount of 
her salary. Mr. Edwardes offered her a hundred 
pounds a week ; the lady stood out for two hundred. 

“‘ But think,” Mr. Edwardes urged, “ think of the 
presents of jewels the Indian rajahs will shower 
upon you 1” 

“All right,” replied the lady promptly. “ You 
give we my two hundred, and I'll give you the 
rajahs’ presents | ”’ 


HALT ! 

MENTION of Autumn Manautrcs recalls a story 
told during the recent manccuvres at Aldershot. 

It appears that at the time of our little war scare 
last. year a sentry was ted outside a magazine 
at Chatham one night. He had never been on sentry 
duty before, and he felt rather nervous; conse- 
quently, in the darkness, he banged off his rifle at 
the least alarm. In the morning he explained 
that he had fired at ‘‘ one sheep, as didn’t alt when 
challenged ; and one bush, which ‘alted, but didn’t 
give the countersign.” 


THE CADDIE. 
Ir is said that many golf clubs have decided to 
dispense with caddies owing to the fact that under 
the new Insurance Act caddies engaged or paid 


Trains are getting more and more crowded when going home from business. 


————$—$— = ————— 


she exclaimed, ‘I’m surprised at 
You've made Mary pull you about in the 
Why don’t you get 


through the club must be insured. It would be a 
ity if the caddie vanished from our midst, for his 
umour is a thing to be greatly prized. 

Astory told by Mr. Alexander Ure, the Secretary 
for Scotland, gives a capital instance of what cue 
may call “ caddie wit.” . 

ile he was playing on a certain Scottish 
course, Mr. Ure remarked to his caddie : “ By the 
way, the last time I was here I played a round with 

Tom M‘Gregor. He's a grand player! om 

“ Aye,” said the caddie, “but ye could beat 
M ‘Gregor noo.” 

Mr. knowing what a fine player M‘Grogor 
had shown himself, was immensely pleased at what 
he, deemed the caddie’s compliment to his own 
improved play. “Do you think so? " he 
exclaimed. : 

“ Aye,” came the slow reply, “ M ‘Gregor's deid 1” 


MANY SISTERS. 

Tux order that only relatives of M.P.’s were to be 
allowed admission to the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
House of Commons has been repealed, but the 
M.P.’s themselves are not overjoyed about it. If 
the M.P. didn’t want to be bothered with visitors 
he could ae ee out the requests of his own 
family for tickets of admission, and by straining 
his conscience a little he was able to give or refuse, 
as he felt inclined, to ladies not related to him. 

The story is told that one M.P., a young bachelor, 
had a different “ sister’ in the gallery every night 
for a week. He was remonstrated with. Surely 
his family circle was not so extensive as all that ! 

“Well, you see!” he explained, “it’s like this. 
One of them really was my sister. The others have 
told me they cannot be more than sisters to me! * 


SEEING RED. . 

Wiru all these labour troubles in the air, one is 
reminded of 8 story about Herr Oscar Straus, the 
famous composer, whose latest work, The Dancing 
Viennese, has been very successfully produced at 
the Coliseum. 

Herr Straus has very decided views on harmony, 
whether relating to music or to colour, and one day 
his artistic temperament was shocked by the sight 
of a brilliant red tie worn by one of the orchestra. 


He ordered the offending object to be removed at 


once, but the musician refused, and Herr Straus 
dismissed him, The man complained to his 
society, and all the other musicians were called out 
on strike, but Herr Straus was so determined that 
the strike collapsed and the offending musician 
consented to appear without a red tic. 

The red tie incident recalls the story, heard 
recently, of the little girl in red coat who was 
being taken for a country walk. She had alwa; 
been given to understand that bulls hated the 
sight of red, so she hesitated at the entrance to a 
field, and, pointing to some placid-looking cows, 
she asked doubtfully : “‘ Are those the cows that horn 
you up? 


MATHEMATICS, 

Iv one remembers rightly, it was Herr Straus 
who told us the. story of tho man -who remarked 
that he came from a very large family. 

“How many are there of you ?”” he was asked. 

“ Well, there were ten of us boys,” he said, “ and 
each of us had a sister.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the other. “ Then 
there were twenty of you ?” 

“No,” said the boastful man, “ eleven!” 


HARD WORK. 

Witt Mr. Roosevelt manage to secure another 
term as President of the United States? That is 
the question that is agitating America. The 

uestion that agitates us is that if he is made 
resident a e may not have time to tell so 
many good stories, and that would be a loss indeed ! 
ae is gical ‘ea ‘i 
very inquiring lady was on a short visit to o 
country district, and to her great delight she 
discovered a native who seemed to know all about 
everything in the neighbourhood. He pointed out 
all the interesting things to her, and still her flood 
of questions went on. 

At last she noticed that the first finger of his 
right hand was missing. 

“How did you 


g 

“Dear me!" she exclaimed. 
lose your finger ?” 

He gave a weary sigh, but pulled himself manfully 
together to face her new topio for questions. “It 
was worn away, ma’am,” he replied. 

“Worn away!" she exclaimed. ‘ How was it 
worn away ?* 

‘ “ Pointing out the scenery to tourists!" he told 
er, 
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Give it Up 7 


The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each weer f 
best perrares® accepted for this column. x 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for an 
paragraph used. Ifthere is more than one send 
paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The haif-crown prize this week is won by M, 
Davies, 17 Bridge Street, Carmarthen, 
HOW ODD. 
Can you put ten pieces of sugar in tlirce «1; 
that each cup shall contain an odd number? — 
Solution below. 


A LONG SENTENCE. 
PFFOOOORREIGLINTS. 
TneEseE seventeen letters will, if placcd tou: 
in their proper order, form tho longest senten. 
the workls 

Can you find out what it is ? 

Solution below. 


DON’TCHERKNEAU. 
A panpy beau, 
You kneau, 
By train did geau, 
To Beau. 
But then this leaukeaumcau- 
Tive was seau sleau 
And seau, 
By beaut this beau , 
I treau, 
Did homeward geau. 
What-heau ! 


UP AND DOWN. 


“x 


day. This 
day by is how 

riches the man 

Gaining deseend- 
cended * ed, when 
a men as- his weal: 

how the Was svn 

This is away. 


THE ISLANDS AND THE BRIDGES. 
HERE are six i 
islands con- 
nected by fif- = 
teen bridges. 7 
Supposing you 
; were on the 
island marked 
, A, can you get 
} ss the island B 
ing over 
at fifteen 
bridges and 
crossing none more than ouco ? 
Solution below, 


JUST A QUERY. 
“ Wuy did they put Joseph in tho pit? 
“ Becauso he wore a coat of many colour. 
‘evening dress * was the rule in the stalls,” 


NOT A BIT OF IT. 
“Tuer is nothing like leather!” the shocn. | 
cried, 
As he put a new 
“No, there’s no 


air on the trec3. _ 
ing like Ieather, and it + 


fact— : 
There’s nothing like leather in these !’ 
Solutions. 
HOW ODD. 


Put five piecesin the firstcup,three in thesecon.|,ty 
third, and placo the second cup inside the third. The 
cup now contains five, the second cup contaiys three, 2! 
third cup contains five, é.e., the contents ofthe ste 
as well as the two pieces put into it originally. 

.. A LONG SENTENCE. 

It is ‘Go to prison for life.” 

THE ISLANDS AND THE BRIDGES. | 

Go over the bridyes iu this order :—A, ¢, d, 1, 8" 
1, m, Pp, 9, °¢, b, a.” 


» 
> 


’ 
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Just Look # te Curtains ! 


is Easy to Judge a Woman's Character by Her 
iis eer Window Curtains. : 

Ir ig only natural that the manner in which a 
woman curtains her windows should be, to a 
certain extent, an index to her character. She will, 
of course, show the same amount of taste—or 
ctuerwise—in the furnishing of her home as she 
docs in her dress. And in her window curtains a 
woman’s little characteristics will be as obviously 
displayed as im her hat or costume. 

For instance, the woman whose curtains are all 
little bits of frills and flounces, rather ragged, and 


The ‘* Bits” Woman, 


She isall frills and flounces— 
60 are her curtains, 


none too clcan, is she who is generally known as 
the “ bits’ woman. Her hat is composed of a bit 
of ribbon, a wisp of lace, a scrap of chiffon, and the 
fragment of a feather, while her gowns are adorned 
in a similar irresponsible manner. 

There is usually plenty of frayed edge visible at 
the hem of her skirt, and her gloves present several 
peeping finger-tips. She is the woman who is gay 
and frivolous, careless and slovenly, but rather 
loyable for all that. She manages to look on the 


Very Conventional, 


bright side of life, and although she meets her 
husband in the evening with a bright smile and 
informs him that she has ‘quite forgotten his 
dinner,” he finds it impossible to be annoyed with 
her for many minutes together. 

Then the straight, closely-drawn curtains, 
decorated with a neat, small pattern, are typical of 
the conventional woman. She is a slave to 
propriety, and her acquaintances are the “ snobo- 
cratic’ women who discuss little else but their 
clothes, their cooks, and their dressmakers, This 


Soft and Creamy. 
Bigns of the Artistic Woman. 


Cee 


—Suppose you rushed in one at the last minute and trod on @ pretty lady’s toes. 


type of woman seldom opens her windows for fear 
the dust should soil her curtains. 

The soft, dainty, cream curtains belong to the 
artistic woman. Her home is quietly but charm- 
ingly furnished, and her very presence is found to 
be soothing and restful. 

Occasionally one secs extraordinary window- 
curtains, which differ in colour, pattern, and shape 
from most other people’s. Sometimes they are 
pink or yellow, at other times white and perfectly 
plain, save for a strip of embroidery down the 
centre. Now these curtains are naturally the 
handiwork of the bold, audacious, and eccentric 
woman, whose bump of originality is very highly 
developed. The inside of her house is in keeping 
with her windows, and colour schemes-—such as & 
black drawing-room—are much in vogue. 

The very latest styles in window curtains are 
selected by the up-to-date, go-ahead woman. 
There is nothing at all antiquated about her house- 
hold, unless it be a few very fashionable antiques, 


Extraordinary curtains, hung in a 


startling manner, denote the 
eccentric, audacious lady. 


and these are generally of modern manufacture. 
Neither is there a single last year’s article in her 
wardrobe. She is a devotee of fashion, and 
naturally will not wear her hobble-skirt a day 
after such things have left the shop windows. 

Then there is the “ cuff-and-collar’’ woman. 
Her window curtains are stiff, straight, and starchy, 
and look as though they had had too close an 
acquaintance with the blue-bag. She is one of 
those people one instinctively refrains from consult- 
ing when in some little difficulty, for she is abso- 
lutely unsympathetic. She never goes out of her 
way to do a kind action. 


UAL 


L \U 


The Cuff-and-Collavy Woman, 
Her curtains are stiff and 

starchy. 

It never troubles the sporting, masculine woman 
whether she possesses any window curtains or not. 
If she has someone to control her household, all 
well and good, but if she has to attend to such 
things herself her home will present anything but 
a pleasing spectacle. 

The curtains will invariably be odd, stiff, and 
badly hung. If they happen to be white on the 
ground floor, they will probably be yellow or deep 
cream in the other windows. 

SCHOOL GARDENING. 

Tur SMALLHOLDER, one of whose features is the 
School Gardening section, is taking a symposium 

( of the views of teachers on promoting rural educa- 


{ tion on the right lines, both among the scholars 


and the rural adult population, on the best means 
of uniting the practical lessons given in the 
school garden with the ordinary work of the 
scholars, and of making tho instruction effective 
in after-school days. 

Payment is made at the rate of 10s. 6d. per 
column for all paragraphs accepted for publication. 

Free specimen copies of the paper sent 
on application to The Publisher, SaattuoLpER, 
16-18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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POLLEN-PINCHERS AT KEW, 


Flower Thieves who Wear Water-lined Waistcoats 
and Carry Air-tight Bottles. 

A Few days agoa man wag prosecuted and fine 1 for 
stealing a cutting of a rare plant from Kew Gardens. 
He was wearing a sort of water-lined wauisicoat 
under his other cluthing for keeping the plants alive, 
and on his house being searched over a thousand 
valuable specimens were found in a conservatory. 

Ono of these was the only plant of its kind in 
England. Another had come all the way from 
South Africa, and had only been planted in the 
gardens the day before it was missed. 

Tn the course uf a conversation with the various 
foremon gardencrs and other officials, Mr. P. 
Doubleyou gathered some interesting facts ubout 
the floral treasures at Kew, and the means that are 
taken to guard them from prowling pilferers. 

The most dreaded class of thieves, because the 
most difficult to catch, are the ‘ pollen pinchers,” 
as they are termed. This type of flower thief 
lurks about inside the orchid houses, watching until 
the attendant's back is turned. Then he deftly 
pinches between his finger and thumb a small 
quantity of pollen from the blossom of som> rave 
variety, and transfers it to an air-tight bottle he 
carries with him. 

Night Raids Not Unknown. 

Just a morsel of golden dust! That is all. Yet 
from this tho skilled orchid-grower is able to propa- 
a plants that may evecatually bring him in 

undreds of pounds, 

Wholesale raids by night, too, are not unknown 3 
but this class of flower thief confines his attention 
to the less valuable plants growing outside in the 
grounds. As the gardens cover a space of about 
280 acres, and as they can be easily entered from 
many points, they constitute an ideal hunting- 
ground for any of the large class of house-to-house 
flower-sellcrs who may be dishonestly inclined. 

Cranks are responsible for many queer thefts. 
For instance, a man garbed as a monk, and who 
turned out to be suffering from religious mania, 
was discovered one dark morning in January 
busily engaged stripping the flowers from the 
famous Glastonbury Thorn near the Pagoda. 
There is, of course, a well-known legend which 
connects the origin of this thorn-tree with Joseph 
of Arimathea, and it is popularly supposed to 
blossom every Christmas Day. 

Thought They Were Adam and Eve. 

Another strange case of theft, also probably duc to 
religious mania, occurred in connection with the 
curious double cocoanut tree in the palm house. 
This is only a distant connection of the ordinary 
cocoanut. It came originally from the Seychelles 
Islands, and the late General Gordon, when it first 
arrived, expressed an opinion that it was probably 
the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden. 

Forthwith two individuals, a man and a woman, 
visited the gardens, plucked one of the greea nuts, 
and started eating it between them then and there, 
taking alternate bites. When remonstrated with 
they insisted that they were Adam and Eve. As 
they appeared to be no more than a pair of harnitess 
lunatics, they were merely escorted out of the 
gardens, and not charged. 

A Man Who Stole Dead Leaves. 

An aged native of India was the central figure in 
another incident of a similar kind. He was dis- 
covered in the act of slicing off strips of bark from 
one of the cinchonas, the trees that vield quinine. 
He pleaded that he had been used todo the same 
thing in his own country, and that he wanted the 
bark to boil down in order to prepare a medicine 
for a malarial fever he suffered from. IIc. too, 
was allowed to go free, after being cautioned. 

A theft, or rather a series of thefts, that puzzled 
the officials greatly for a while, occurred some time 
back in what is known as the tropical house, or 
Grecian conservatory. Leaves were constantly 
being missed from various specimens of a jant 
called carludovica palmata, 

No roots were taken, or cuttings, and the leaves 
abstracted were mostly dead and withered ancy 
The authorities were completely at sea az to winet 
was tle object of the mysterious thicf in risking !i3 
liberty for what in effect was so much rubbish. 

At length he was caught in the act. Then it 
transpired that he had heard—and it was a fact— 
that from the leaves of this particular plint 
Panama hats are plaited, and he wanted tu try 
and make one all on his own, 
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Paper U 

TyosE who will travel to their chosen holiday 
resort this year by corridor-train will find on some 
railways a new pore: for their comfort. Washing 
facilities on board the train are no novelty. But 
up to date the cleanly traveller has preferred to 
do without his wash, basin and tap notwithstanding, 
simply because he has not cared to risk skin 
diseases by making use of the one dirty towel 
provided for everyone on board. 

A new process in paper manufacture has at last 
produced a practical paper towel. It is large, 
soft, and velvety to the touch, It does not tear 
at tho slightest strain ; and it has this superiority 
over the ordinary towel: it is as absorbent as 
blotting-paper. It can, of course, only be used 
once. This is its chief advantage. It is manu- 
factured in rolls of 150, which can be fixed to the 
wall, so that cach user can detach a new towel for 
himself. 

‘Add to this the vital fact that each towel costs 
only one-sixth of a penny—that is, one-sixth of the 
cost of washing the smallest linen towel—and you 
will see the full importance of this new process. | 

It is not likely that the invention will stop here. | 
A list of parallel developments suggcat themselves. 
Wo may expect the real paper serviette (instead of 


Sentences that 


Why not Paper Shirts 


eee ooo 
Paper Towels and Handkerchiefs are Already on the Market, | yy ‘ | 
and nderclothing i 
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is Coming Along. 

the almost useless “ he agg t serviette of to-day) 
and the paper tablecloth in the cheaper restaurants, 
to replace the present half-dirty linen cloth or the 
greasy marble slab. An obvious ee ie too, 
Ww be an effective paper handkerchief, which 
could be burnt instead of washed—and at a lower 


cost. 

As a matter of fact, paper is a substance we have 
had with us geome time, but of which we have failed 
to make the utmost use—just as we had oil in use 
for generations before wo thought of applying it to 
the motor-car and, as fuel, to the battloship. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of 
scientists to find fresh uses for existing inventions 
rather than to specialise in the creation of new ones. 
And si deo points to a general “ hustle * in the 
paper ustry. . 

- From the paper towel and the paper handkerchief 

it is an easy step forward to paper underclothing. 
The “soft, velvety, highly absorbent” material 
gives everything that is required for wearing next 
the skin. The sanitary advantages of being able 
to have something like three changes of under- 
clothing at the present cost of washing one set are 
too obvious to need elaborating. 

At least one great thinker, Edward Bellamy, 
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1812 Long-lived Penances that British and Other Peopls have to Perform. (912 


Iw the year 1812 the 12th Lancers was one of the 
British regiments taking part in the Peninsular War. 
Some of them broke into a monastery and looted 
it. When the Duke of Wellington heard of their 
misbehaviour he paraded the whole regiment and 
Renteneet them, so the story goes, to a picturesque 

malty. . 
ey night, for a hundred years, the band was 
to parade at ten o'clock and play five hymns. 
These are, “‘ God Save the King,” the Spanish and 
Russian national anthems, the Prince of Wales’ 
hymn, and the vesper hymn. 

Formerly, every man in the regiment was required 
to stand to attention while the hymns were being 
played, but this was stopped a good many years ago. 
‘the hymns are, however, still played. ; 

The regiment which, to-day, is stationed in South 
Africa, completes its penalty this year. 

A century is a long period of punishment, but it 
is by no means & record 

In the ycar 1707 an aristocratic Indian 


family were excommunicated because their head 
fai to show proper respect to the Mogul 
Emperor. 

‘xcommunication of this kind is a terrible punish- 
ment. It means loss of caste. It is as if a ducal 
family were stripped of their possessions, put in 
Coventry by all their acquaintances, and degraded 
to the rank of crossing-sweepers. 

For two hundred years the descendants of the | 
family strove to get back their casto, but without | 
success, At last, in December, 1907, they mado 
formal application in the august presence of 2,500 
delegates of their old caste, who were assembled 
in Lucknow. By 4 majority of votes it was 
decided to receive them back. 

If you have ever been at Whitby on the eve of 
Ascension Day, you will probably have scen the 
keeping of the strange old custom of the planting 


of the Horngath, This is tito oldest of British decreed, and on the annual commemoration de 


penances, 


— e clothing 

nt ape Poe oat: 
out that, apart from the important tion «! 
cleanliness, there aro Greg’ olor ice 


WrEx ENDINO, 
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within the first 
And he point: 


- 


voint 
consider. sahil 
One, the saving of an inmenso amount ¢! 
domestic labour in patching and darning. ‘T\ 
that there would be no outlay in purchasing t)- 
clothing, as the cost of renewing is only equal a 
the cost of washing the present garments. ‘Th:.. 
that the cost would bo still further reduced i, 
re-selling the used paper to the paper mills tu: te 


ulping. 

4 Thess are those who would think tho idca «i 
paper underclothing ridiculous. 
these people would havo laughed at the ile. «. 
trying to drive @ wagon by oil instead of ho:- - 


A hundred years ago they would have thuws!:t - 


equally impossible to propel a whole line of was: 
by means of boiling water. ee 


But the housewife, liko the rest of us, is livin’ °> 


an age of change. She is gradually overcomi 


her sapole of “ new fanyled ” ideas— as wisi - 


her ready adoption of paper-bag cookery, wii! 
yet another recently discovered usc fur pry 
‘And she wiil not be slow to grasp the odvanta.. 
substituting paper for linen wherever the scien - 
will help her. 

“Woman's work is never donc.” 
proverb-—but it will be cut in half if <!.- 


paper. 


spy: 


dey 1 
peory 


weir 


manors hunted a boar into a hermits © 


and the barons, in their rage, slew him. 

He, dying, decreed that as a penance, ‘!: 
should, on each anniversary of his death, e:" 
to the water's edge at low tide and drive in 
Should the erection not survive three ti. -. 1) 


lands should be forfeited to the Abbot oi Wii. 
is performed hy 1s: - 


To this day the ceremon 
sentatives of the lord of the manor. 

In Meldorf, a little Prussian hamlct, t!ere i-. 
day in the year on which women tule =")... 
Men are obliged, under penalty of a shoip 


to obey their lightest behests. On that «1... 7 


women have a dinner, which the men have to: 
to lay the plates, wait at table, und wen | 
dishes. - 

This festival has been held annually sie 
year 1287. It commemorates an o.casion \ 
a band of robbers attacked the village. and. ul. ' 
having run away, the women arined then / 
sallied out and not only beat off the bast, 
killed their leader. 

So the punishment-for the cowardly nan > 


Suffragists have more complete licences tian 


In the days of Henry II, the lords of certain: women of this tiny village. 


m4 Betrayed & ter Trade 


The Police Can Tell the Trade of Almost Every Worker by His Hands. 


Oxe of the questions that is asked of everyone 
who is brought into a police-station is “‘ trade or 
profession ?** The innocent man tells the truth— 
so does the criminal who can lose nothing by so 
doing. 

Some criminals, however, find it vital to their 
case to conceal their real trade. But the cute 
‘letective-inspector only smiles when he suspects a 
lie. Ho knows perfectly well that he will get at 
the truth in a day or two, for it is almost as easy 
to tell a man’s trade as to tell his nationality—when 
you know how. 

There are, roughly, two methods of testing trades. 
One is by the observation of minute marks that are 
only made by a particular occupation. The other 
is by tricking the suspect into betraying knowledge 
that nono outside his trade could have. 

Of course, few criminals would be so silly as to 
claim membership of a skilled trade, for the in- 
go would simply demand an exhibition of that 
skill and floor them at once. ‘‘ General labourer ” 
is the ace most usually adopted on entering 
the police gates. 

A crime, let us sup , has been committed in 
the docks. A weather-beaten suspect is brought 
in. But he denies that he is a sailor. 

Now the occupation of sailor is one of the very 
easiest to detect, because a sailor invariably gets 
‘‘maimed” in a way different from any other 
manual worker. Through constantly tugging at 


—How would yow apologise for your clumsiness? Be very polite! 


ropes the tendons of the palms become _per- 
manently contracted. The outward sign of this is 
that the sailor’s hand is always half shut like that 
of the baby—while a doctor can detect the mained 
tendons with great ease. : 

While he is waiting for the doctor, the inspector 
can further confirm his suspicion by ordering the 
man to tie up a bundle—of the bed clothes for his 
cell, forexample. Not knowing that he is suspected, 
the man will, in nine cases out of ten, use one of the 
many knots peculiar to seamen. 

A railway porters hands are nearly as easy to 
read as a sailor's, for the left hand is visibly larger 
than the right. This is caused by the constant 
shutting of carriage-doors ; and as all] trains move 
from right to left as they leave the platform the 
left hand does all the work. 

If you were confronted with a burly man of muscle 
and were asked to state his occupation, you would 
probably be unable todo so. He might be a miner, 
8 carpenter, a stone-dresser, an agricultural labourer, 
a builder, or an engineer. But the detective, or the 
lawyer with a criminal practice, could soon tell you 
with certainty. 


The stone- r’s left hand will be discoloured, 
while the right hand will be normal. This is 
because the right hand merely wields the hammer, 


but the left hand holds innumerable small -~tools 
such as chisels, From time to time the skin of the 
left hand is broken by friction and by little slips so 


trifling as not to be noticed by the man. Bui 
stone-powder works under tho skin, with the: - 
that the hand becomes tattoocd, aud stamy- 
trade indelibly on the stone-dresser. 

Similarly the hands and wrists of a coal-w" 
marked, with the difference that both hand: sv 
and the marks are, of course, darker. ; 

An agricultural labourer can by tistin 
from a builder by the fact that I:¢ will have” 
at the root of each finger, and the fork betwer 
thumb and first finger will be so rougheie! ' 
thero will be no lines as on normal hand=. | 
the result of constant work with the spor: 


hoe. 

The first mark of a carpenter is the #!v« 
development of the right side of the Lody. 1 
shoulder being noticeably higher than the |:'.. 
this he resembles the locksmith and nai! 
But the two latter will also have discoloie' 
the left hand, while tho carpenter's skin \" 
normal. a 

A man who has to do with engines wi'! 
grease stains of somo kind about him. 
could spot that. But tho expert can tell, hy 
examination of the stains, whether the man 1. 
an oil or a steam-engince, and whether it is. 
motive or stationary. ep He 

The list could be extended indcfiniliy. ! 
trade and occupation leaves somo peculiar 2s 
its followers. A man may cover up the ! 
obvious of these. But if the polico suspe:” ' 
lying, and the truth is of importance, they wil 
him under close observation, and, becau-e 
ignorant of the tests himself, he will be -ure to 
himself away before long. Trade, like » 
“ will out.” 


= 


Twenty years a_o 


The hermit shut the door and kept the hows... : 
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My reception at Bethlem a year previously had 
been marked by kindness and consideration on the 
part of doctors, nurses, and, in fact, all concerned. 
‘\t the county asylum it was exactly the reverse. 
Indeed, if it had been a prison I was entering, instead 
of an asylum for those mentally afflicted, I could 
hardly have been treated with less courtesy or 
consideration. 

‘tho nurse who received me vouchsafed not a 
single word in response to my eager and not 
unnatural questions, but hurried me upstairs to a 
cold, cheerless reception ward, and roughly bade 
me undress, ‘‘ and be quick about it.” 

A Cruel Way of Doing Hair. 

Next, all my clothes and dainty lingerie, on 
which loving hands at home had lavished so much 
tender care, were taken from me, and I was given in 
exchange the coarsest and plainest of” under- 
clothing, made of unbleached calico and coloured 
flinnslette. An ugly, ill-fitting blue serge dress and 
check apron, white cotton stockings, and a pair of 
shoes which were much too big for me, completed 
my equipment. 

‘As soon as I had finished dressing myself the nurse 
started to do my hair in a way I had never seen 
hair done before. Firat of all she gathered it 
together in a bunch behind, and strained it tightly, 
then she plaited it, and lastly she tiod it up with a 
piece of red tape. 

It was done so tightly and roughly that the pain 
caused me to cry out. Whereupon I was rapped 
sharply over the knuckles with a brush. 

Not that one night only, but for months this 
hairdressing was a sore bone of contention between 
me and the nurses. I simply could not bear it being 
done so tightly, and used to resist all I could, with 
the result that not infrequently whichever nurse 
was doing it would lose her temper and strike me, 
or jerk my head violently back again and ogain, 
causing me excruciating pain. 

Cut My Nose to the Bone. 

Once, too, I so exasperated a not too slow- 
tempered nurse that she struck me violently across 
the face with the steel chain that she wore at her 
girdle, and to the end of which a pair of scissors was 
attached. These cut my nose to the 
hone—I bear the scar to this day—and 
the blood spurted out all over her dress. 

she was terribly frightened when she 
say what she ead done, and bathed and 
landaged the wound, begging me not to 
ieport the matter. I said that I most 
cctainly should report it, but she pleaded 
so hard with me, pointing out that it 
would mean instant dismissal for her 
and the forfeiture of her pension, that in 
the end I relented. 

_. “You will never regret it," she said. 

“T will be a friend to you all the time 
you aro here, and I am bound to say 
that she kept her word. Many a little 
kindness I afterwards recei at her 
hands, and, what I appreciated more 
than all, she spoke to the doctor, and 
sot him to allow me to have my hair 
done in a different way. 

‘the result was that the dreadful and 
almost incessant headaches from which 
[had suffered night and day during my 
lirst six months’ incarceration in the 
county asylum entirely disappeared, nor 
have they ever recurred since. The 
nurses told me that the custom of 
plaiting the hair so tightly was adopted 
with a view to prevent patients from 
bulling it out by the roots or strangling 
tiomselves with it, 

_No doubt this was so, but at the same 


time the method adopted 
pted ve upon 
cruelty, and was the cause a sailed 


Three Years ity 
7 TWO MA@CGHOUSGS gnaured It 


se P. 
was prondunced incurable by the doctors at Bethlem 
(the ancient ‘“‘ Bedlam”) Royal Hospital, afler a year’s 
detention there, and was thereupon transferred to a 
County Asylum for pauper lunatics, where she spent two 
years. 
Asylum, and the cruel way she was treated while she was 

an inmate. 5 


By One 
Who 


E sng lady who has written these revelations for 
-? 43, 


needless to say, now quite sane. Yet she 


Below she tells of her reception at the County 


friction and quarrelling betwcen patients and 
nurses, while the fact that it was not done at 
Bethlem would seem to show that it was not an 
absolutely necessary precaution. 

The dietary at the county asylum was very much 
the same—or at least, so I was told—as that in 
force in an ordinary workhouse infirmary. For 
breakfast and supper we got bread and margarine— 
three slices each—and nothing beside, except, of 
course, cocoa or tea to drink. 

Dinner on two days in the week consisted of thin 
soup and one slice of suet pudding, on other three 
days we had boiled beef, alternating with a sort of 
cottage pie. Saturday's dinner was the best of the 
lot, consisting of hot f or mutton, with potatoes 
baked under the meat. On Sundays we had cold 
meat and pickled cabbage, and for tea plain seed 
cake, as much as we wanted. 

We used to rise at 6 a.m. winter and summer, and 
if one lingered in bed for more than a minute or 
so after the bell rang, the nurse in charge would pull 
all the clothes off. The washing basins, of iron, 
were outside the dormitory, about six in a row, 
no privacy. 

the change from Bethlem was so great, and I 
fretted so much, that I became seriously ill, with the 
result that I was sent to the infirmary. This, 
however, I soon found was a case of out of the 
frying-pan into the firo. 

It Pays to Help the Nurses. 

True, I got a little bettcr diet, but on the other 
hand I was shut-up nearly all the time, day and 
night, in a small, dark, cell-like room, with a tiny 
window high up, and a chair and a washstand for 
furniture. I was given nothing to do, no books to 
read, and there was nobody to speak to me a kind 
word. The monotony of it was killing. 

However, I got better after a while, and was 
discharged to the dayroom, greatly to my relief. 


There was no compulsion put upon patients to | 


work, but I soon found that it paid one to bustle 
round and help the nurses, for those who did so 
were never ill-treated, and were the recipients of 
many little favours. 


I do not blame the nurses for this, They 


She struck me across the face 
chain 


with the steel 


scissors that she wore 
girdle. 
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| worked very hard for very little pay, and their 
; duties were most trying and arduous. Next to 
\ being an asylum paticnt, I should think the lot of 
"an i nurse 13 about the least enviable in the 
world, 
| I earned the goodwill of my ward nurse by offerin 
| to take over the business of making the fed, aud 
| this, in this particular asylum, was no easy task. 
| The blankets had to be folded in a particular way, 
not an inch difference betweon them. I had a 
stick to measure them by, another to measure the 
turnings down of the sheets, and a third for the 
counterpanes. The result was that each bed, 
when finished, exactly corresponded with all the 
others, 

I was fully eighteen months in the county asylum 
before the dark clouds that overshadowed m bain 
j began definitely to lift. The “ voices” became 
| fainter, and recurred less frequently. The horrible 
senso of depression was no longer, as of yore, ever 
present. 

True, I still had hallucinations. Onc of the most 
persistent of these was that my medicine was being 
poisoned, and as a result it had to be forcibly 
administered. This was done very roughly. One 
nurse, a big, heavy woman, used to kneel on my 
chest, another held my nose, a third tied a towel 
| tightly across my eyes, while others held my 

hands and feet. 
Free at Last! 


| I was nearly always sick after it, and sometimes 
bruises came out all over my body. But these were 
very jikey due to my own struggles, which were, 
I was told, unusually violent. I can quite believe 

| this, for I was, I thought, fighting for my life, and 

| I was always a strong, athletic girl. In fact, I 
was accounted one of the best hockey players at 
the high school where I was educated. 

However, when I found that I did not dic after 
the administration of the ‘“ poisoned” medicine— 
as I regarded it—I reasoned that I was mistaken, and 
consented to take it quictly in the ordinary 


1 


way. 

Prreings the last three months of my stay in the 
asylum I was, I believe, perfectly sane. In fact, 
the doctors told me as much, but I gathered that 
they waited to see whether my malady would return 
before finally discharging me. 

I was, however, now allowed to go for walks 
outside the building, and even to go shopping with 
the nurses. I made several friends, and one nurse— 
Nurse Lottie we called her—uscd to get me to sit 
| up and help her with her private work after bed- 
| time—a great privilege. 

Then, at lust, came the never-to-be-forgotten 
, day when I was told I was free to go. I Ieft with 
ae bomy good wishes of everybody in the 
ward. 

That was nearly four years ago, and as I have 
since rae perfect health, mental as well as 
physical, I think I am justificd in hoping and 
expecting that I shall not in the future suffer any 
recurrence of the terrible malady which 
stole three of the best years from my life. 


and 
at her 


HE MISSED IT. 

“He says he’s unlucky, but really his 
want of success comes from one little 
social mistake.” 

“What was that?” 

“ He was ‘not at home’ one day when 
6 visitor called.” 

“ How was that a mistake ?” 

“Tt happened to be Opportunity that 
knocked.” 


“Way did Shylock want a pound of 
flesh ?” 

“I suppose he knew that the price of 
meat was going up.” 


THE DEAR CHILD. 

A titTLE girl, who attracted all the 
passengers on the tramear with her 
singular sweetness, was asked by a lady 
who sat next to her: ‘ And did you get a 
dolly for your birthday ? ”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said the little girl, 
and all the passengers smiled, while the 
mother beamed at the attention her 
child was receiving. 

“I got two dolls,” continued the child 
to the strange lady, “ and, do you know, 
the hair on one of my dolls’ heads comes 
right off—just like mamma’s.”” 

And everyone smiled again but mot!.er, 


—For the best apologies I will give five Briar Pipes. Mark postcards ‘‘ Apol.” (See page 1240.) 
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A Daughter oF the Dawn 


The ‘Strangest Love-Story Ever Written. By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


others. His manmuvre was not lost upon [a!y 
Benwarden, whose beautiful mouth grew a lit:', 
ecornful as she heard her cousin propose to show Ra}. 
the orangery, and the prs glad assent. . 

But, after all, Maud Benwarden reflected, Lan-a 
might do what he chose; it was nothing to her. 
Alistair Delgarno was back, was by her side, and ha} 
brought -with him the old restless throb, the stran:.. 
pain that yet was_so close to happincss that Maud 
never f: to experience in his presence. 

How long was it, she wondered, as she and Delzarry 
strolled silently down the yew walk, since the days 
that did not bring him had been dull and intolera!-! 
dreary? How long since, of all tho crowd of 
admirera that worshipped frankly at tho shrine of !.cr 
beauty, he alone had seemed to her worthy of nu: ? 
She did not know ; her blue, unfathomable eyes r-:.:| 
in “dreamy contemplation on the man who wali.i 
beside her. 

“ How long,” she said suddenly, “have you «: 1] 
_Arnold known one another ?” 

They had emerged into the sunshine again, a bel cf 
flaming ealvias had just attracted Delgarno’s attentivn. 
He brought his gaze from the splendid, almost in-l::, 
feast of colour, to fix it on the dark, glowing face cf 
Maud Benwarden. 

“IT don’t know,” he said; ‘years hardly sccm to 
count with me. We met out in Switzerland once, 
we've kept up the friendship ever since. It was 
before he married you.” 

Delgarno spoke leisurely, almost with indifferen'. 
Lady Benwarden’s blue eyes blazed, then the hea: y 
lids drooped over them. 

“ You haven’t lost your power of making me angry.” 
she said in a low voice. She turned away from hit, 
and walked over to the low stone balustrade th: 
protected the terrace ; Alistair Delgarno followed |i: . 

Silently they looked out over the garden, to th: 
woodland of the park, and the sca beyond. ‘Ji 

man’s pale, inscrutable face, crowned by its thateh 
of dark hair that showed grey streaks where the sin 
lit upon it rather mercilessly, was thoughtful, bu» 
placid. Maud Benwarden’s charming features wury 
an expression of sullen perplexity. 

“I wonder,” she said suddenly, “ why I’m glad to 
see you—when pe always annoy mc?” 

Delgarno laughed, his air, as he glanced at her, verv 
“much the ono that a man adopts towards a pretty but 
unreasonable child. 

“Tm gorry,” he said, “for there’s nothing fartlien 
from my wishes than to vex you, Lady Benwar ii.” 

Her delicate hands, resting on the ledge of tho 
balustrade, tightened. She dared not raiso her ¢)va 
to his lest he should see the anger in their depths. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, ‘it is because you never «10 
whether you vex me or not—and so—I mind.” 

But Alistair Delgarno only laughed heartily. 

“That’s far too subtle for mo to undcrstand it, 
he said. “I’m not in the least given to an.l\-™, 
Lady Benwarden, of my motives op anyone thy = 
I’m‘ man of action, not of thought.” . 

He faced her as ho by pe, smiling that easy, swiit 
smile of his that yet had something crucl init, Mi! 
Benwarden saw that cruelty, caught, as it weir, ® 
glimpse of the real man bencath that outer genial 
mask, and she shivered, a8 with sudden cold. , 

“You aro horrible /” she said bencath ber brew! 
“ You—you frighten me!” 

At that moment some of the other gucsts, 1” 
pe and a young man, strolled up ; there was no th 

or Delgarno to make any reply even had he wish!‘ 
Lady warden forced her lovely face into gras" 
lines again, and devoted herself to the uninter='1 

ung man, who was raised to a pinnacle of exultatiwu 
ie this unexpected amiability. font 

Delgarno, meanwhile, who never saw why he ct! 
put himself out for anyone else, did not troubl a 
make any conversation for the two rather shy, ‘ 
eager girle, who were obviously wishful to be es - 
to, bat went off down the steps into the | 
gardens. . fit 

He had caught a glimpse of Rachel’s deni) tot ‘ ' 
turned to living gold by the sun as sho emerged fr’ 
the orangery. She did not notice him as bev 
swiftly down the path towards her, walking ‘ _ 
certain rolling stride that was characteristic ci” 
She was talking to Lance Haviford, her faco uae : 
raised, all its adorable softness and sweet cole: !-' 
frock, with the Puitet 


5 yo ue 
ite throat free, £4 hea 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. ; 

Carlyon Dawlish: A quiet and very reserved man. He lives at Ashwoods, a big, ugly building in the middle of a 
bleak common, and here he takes in aviation pupils. One morning he is found in his library almost murdered. He 
dies from the’ injuries. 

Rachel Lulway is known as OK Dawlish’s lovely niece. She has been brought up and educated by her uncle, and 
has no friends. 

Lance Havifora: One of the flying pupils at Ashwoods. He assists Rachel at the time of the tragedy and falls in love 
with her. Later on he perscades his cousin, Lady Benwarden, to give Rachel a home. : 

Josephine: A very old woman who has been Mr. Dawlish’s one servant for many years. She knows all her master’s 


past history. 

The Unknown Man: A strange character who deeply impresses Rachel. They first meet in the grounds of Ashwoods, 
the morning Rachel's uncle is murdered—though at the time Rachel does not know of the crime. The stranger's 
clothes are covered with mud and blood and he has a chain of diamonds in his hand. Their second meeting is in the 
grounds at Lady Benwarden's. Rachel tells the stranger that he is the man who murdered her uncle and she is going 
to hand him over to the police. He smiles broadly, but he eyes her narrowly. “There must be some mistake, I think, 
he replies, “I am one of Lady Benwarden’s guests. Alistair Delgarno at your service. 


ii He listencd, with the smile still in his eyes, but his 
set. 

T. Bowe shall see s good deal of one another,” 

he said, ‘“‘as we are both of the house-party, Miss 

Lulway. You look astonished, but it’s a fact.” 

Amazement was stamped upon the face she raised 
tohim. . 

“ Do you mean that it was really true what you said,” 
she asked, ‘‘ that you a—a thief ’—the word came at 
first with a faint tation, but then Rachel used it 
bravely—‘‘ are staying here?” 

He bowed, and something in the action recalled to 
her the white, haggard features, tho fierce eyes, that had 
looked up at her from the mud of the Ashwoods 
ditch. Then he glanced suddenly past her and his 
expression changed. 1 the attractive- 
ness that the heavily featured, strongly marked faco 
held as he turned once more to address her. 

* As you were saying, this yew walk is so delightful, 
because it comes in the midst of all the colour and 
sunshine. No, I don’t know if the trees aro very old; 
J, suppose they are.” 

At first Rachel imagined that he had gone mad 
then she looked down the avenue of trees, and she 
understood. Lady Benwarden, with Lance Haviford 
and one or two others, was approaching. 

As Lady Benwarden came slowly up the avenue, 
so tall and slim in the softly flowing gown whose blue 
exactly matched her eyes, her beauty seemed suddenly 
revealed to Rachel. 

In the great hall where Lady Benwarden had received 
her the girl had been dimly aware of sweet colouring, 
of grace and an atmosphere of charm, but only now 
did she realise that Lady Benwarden was the most 
Leasteemanye? thing that mankind knows, a beautiful 
woman of the world, who knows her power and can 
wield it deftly. It was brought to bear on Rachel now, 
as Maud Benwarden smiled brilliantly upon her. 

“* You and Mr. Delgarno have found out my favourite 
place,” she said. “I lovethie walk! There’s a legend 
that centuries ago one of the Amyots—the place 
belonged to them—wanted to be a nun and her father 
wouldn't let her, and she used tocome here and pace up 
and down, up and down, telling her rosary. It was 
the only place, poor iit, 9 where sho was left alone, 
and one bitter, snowy nig ¢ ahe came here—the next 
day she was found dead, and now, of course, she’s 
mippoeed to haunt: the walk. My husband was 
delighted to get a ghost thrown in, so to speak, when 
he bought the place.” 

Lady Benwarden smiled again, but this time her 
smilo was for Delgarno. She was loo! at him 
with &n earnestness that none in that t-hearted 
group noticed. 

“Tf forgot,” she said, “I hayen’t introduced you to 
Miss Lulway. This is Mr. Delgarno, Miss Lulway, a 

t friend of my husband’s, and a wonderful shot. 

e only came back from the Congo three days ago, 
and if I were not frightfully firm with him we should 
have nothing but poe of poor elephants being 
killed. Isn’t that so, Mr. Delgarno ?” 

“ As though you needed to be firm, as though the 
slightest hint wasn’t enough for me!” retorted 
Delgarno, and Lady Benwarden shifted her om 
from one shoulder to the other and laughed lightly. 

It was all painfully new to Rachel, this aismonphaie 
of careless badinage, of chaff. Life with her uncle had 
been go serious, he had taken it as such a solemn thing, 
and Rachel had followed his ordering. Here, nothing 
seemed to be regarded im earnest. Mr. Delgarno even 
treated it easily when she charged him with the murder 
of her uncle. 

Lance Haviford, watching her, saw that Rachel 
was a little bewildered by the strange environment 
in which she found herself, and he unobtrusively 
devoted himself to her, drawing her away from the 


CHAPTER SIX. 
A Kiss! 


Bur Rachel did not heed what Delgarno said ; indeed 
she barely heard it as sho turned-away. With no loss of 
time she would summon those who would take this 
man, whom she firmly believed to be the murdercr of 
her uncle, in charge. 

But, to her dismay, she was trembling so violently 
that she could not walk. She leaned against one of the 
trees for support, and then her companion addreseed her. 

“Perhaps it would be wiser after all to be frank 
with one another,” ho said coolly. ‘I saw at once 
that hee recognised me, Miss Lulway, and it was 
stupid of me to pretend that you had made a mistake ; 
it’s the most extraordinary coincidence, our mecting 
here. I must say I never expected it!” j 

Rachel gave him an indignant glance over her 
shoulder. 

“ How dare you speak to mo like that ?’”” she panted. 
“ You—who killed my uncle! Do you think, when 
I went back and found him nearly dead, murdered, 
that I didn’t at once think that you had done it? 
Who else could it have been? I can’t tell you how 
bitterly I’ve regretted that I gave you my word that 
I wouldn’t tell the police that you were tho man they 
wanted.” 

“So you wanted to hand me over to the law, with 
rather a fantastic tale as to where we met and why you 
think that I killed your uncle!’ interrupted the man 
with a quiet little laugh. ‘Really, Miss Lulway, 
you know, you are very simple—if ay will excuse 
my eaying eo. Why on earth should they believe 
you, those wonderful police to whose tender-mercies 
you're going to give me? You say that I am that 
man whom you found hiding in a ditch, on the day 
that your uncle was murdercd ; I say I am not—now, 
which of us is to be believed 2” 7 

Rachel opened her eyes in wide astonishment. 

“Why, I am, of course,” she said hotly, “‘ because 
what I say is true, and what you say is a lie!” 

Her companion laughed, and meditatively stroked 
his chin, that strong, jutting-out chin that Rachel 
remembered. 

“So you say,” he rejoined, “ but you’ve no proof 
that what you say #s true. That’s what you ought 
to realise, that you’ve no proof ; just because you say 
it’s the truth doesn’t prove it to other people.’ 

A feeling of utter bewilderment overcame Rachel. 
To her such reasoning appeared absolutely untenable. 
‘The truth was the truth, and all who heard it must 
recognise it as such. 

“You'd better sit down,” said the stranger, surveying 
her coolly. ‘‘ You look as though you were going to 
faint. Let me help you to the bench.” 

But she shrank from him in uncontrollable repulsion 
as he put out his hand to help her. 

“‘I—I'd rather you didn’t touch me!” she said 
unsteadily, but she obeyed him in so far that she made 
her way to the bench and sat down. She kept her 
gaze fixed upon the ground, sho did not want to mect 
those hard, resolute eyes with the mocking smile in 
their clear depths. 

Suddenly the man, who had been watching hes 
intently, laid a hand upon Rachel’s shoulder. 

“You can’t do anything!” he said, as she drew 
away from him ; ‘‘ that promise hol ave, it binds you 
sti, you know. It’s sacred. ides—you’re quite 
wrong ; I didn’t kill your uncle. Why on earth should 
I? reasonable, Miss Lulway. What do you 
expect to gain by making a scandal? By the way, 
how is it you are here?” 

He spoke with such authority that Rachel, so long 
used to yielding unquestioning obedience to her uncle, 
ie i. of the chance that had brought her to Warden 

stle. 


shown off clearly. Her gre 
collar, that left her long w' f 1 
a certain nun-like aspect that heightenc: 
beauty. a 
It was with the eye of a connoisseur that, Dele tt) 
studied her, and then there slipped into ee pe 
picture of Maud Benwarden, dark, vivid, glo’ 


Can you tell me ‘What did the shaving brush?’ One clever answer is— oz 


be s. 
want 
it. a 
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blime him. 


- [ want to see the orangery, Haviford,” he said, 
es sulky Lance; “ it’s 


ty addressing the slight! 
pres | sccing, isn’t it, Miss Lulway?” 
Rachel assented; she was obviously ill at ease. 


It amused Delgarno to watch the colour rise in her 
softiv-rounded cheek, see the faint frown that told of 

; She interested 
im, and it was not often that a woman interested 
iir Delgarno. He had an unimaginative and 


perturbation between her dark brows. 
h 
istical man’s contempt for the other sex. 


He nodded to where @ glass roof shone, diamond- 
fashion, in the sun. . 

“Jf you know where it is,” said Lance Haviford, 
“ vou ought to be able to find your way there, Delgarno, 
wihout Miss Lulway’s help.” 


lle spoke with the tartness of the male whose 
jeuousy is roused. Delgarno looked at him with 


undiscuised amusement, 

~ Uf course I could if I wanted to, my dear chap,” 
be suid lightly, “* but, as it happens, I don't want. I 
want companionship, and Miss Lulway is going to give 
it, aren’t you, Miss Lulway ?” 

His smile, the sudden flash of white tceth and hard 
eves, nade Haviford hate him instantly, with a hatred 
thit was quite impotent, yet nono the less real. 

Rachel, rather like the dove who comes beneath the 
spclt of the snake, turned slowly from Haviford to 

Delsarno, The latter’s smile was one of triumph ; 
it hid been pleasant to see the chagrin, the dismay, 
thi: Haviford had not been able to hide. 

"Very well,” she said ; ‘if you wish me to, I will 
show you the orangery, Mr. Delgarno.” 

hough there was no reason why he should not have 
a‘companied them, Lance Haviford turned away 
atruptly, Delgarno raised brows of inquiry. 

“Aren’t you coming, Haviford?” ho inquired 
amiably, “‘ or have you seen enough of the owngery ?” 

“I'm not coming,” said Haviford briefly, and 
Rachel’s ear was not deaf to the curt coldness of the 
voice that uttered those uncompromising words. 

‘\s soon as they were out of hearing of Lance, 
Delyarno, having assured himself that they were 
alone, spoke to his companion. 

~ The desire to see the orangery was only a pretext,” 


he said. ‘* What I wanted to know, Miss Lulway 
sis what you hadn’t time to tell me before we were 
iicrrupted, and that is—are you going to break the 


word of honour that you gave me that morning in the 
lilds near Ashwoods ? ” 

As he spoke, the scene came back with almost cruel 
distinctness to Rachel. The dim, green field with the 
lisat of the sun yet unrisen upon it, the song of the 
licks to welcome the coming dawn, the clear sweetness 
cf the air, of all things, until from the ditch at her 
ft had arisen this man, with the stain of blood upon 
hia and murder in his soul. 

Unly, she had given him her word, and Rachel had 
harned one thing in her lonely life, one thing had been 
t.uzght her by her uncle who had kept her unspotted 
from the world, and that was, that one’s word, once 
viven must be kept! She had learned none of the 
sophistry of circumstances altering casos, of rigid 
adherence to a promise being often unadvisable. She 
valy knew that @ promise once given must be kept for 
ever, Slowly she raised her face to the man who was 
Witching her. Its fairness was shown to him, the 
wonderful mysterious eyes looked into his, 

As I gave you my promise, I will keep it,” she said, 
“but I don’t believe that you know nothing of my 
tiele's death, I still think that if you didn’t kill him, 
:'t—you know who did.” 

Delgarno smiled. 

“You may believe what you like, Miss Lulway,” 
te said, “as long as you keep that belief to yourself.” 

Her answer was an angry little frown ; she moved 
s few steps away from him. 

“You've nothing more to say to me, I suppose ?” 
she asked stiffly. “If you haven't I'll leave you to 
look at the oran, alone.” 

“Wait 1? mit Delgarno, a little hoarsely. ‘‘ Miss 
L:lway, there’s one thing that I should like to tell you, 
and that is—never before have I trusted a woman, 
‘ery seldom a man, that I didn’t rue it, and I trust 
ivu--absolutely ! 

And then, as he 
‘ke in Alistair De igarno, 

Vor an instant tho universe seemed to him a changed 
o ‘ wonderful place. It seemed to contain nothing 

ut Rachel ; for her alone was it made. 

‘And Lehold, before he himself understood the sweet 
"ness that had come upon him, he took her in his 


“ms and the li; that ry f test he 
‘osed with a ices | patios! he ay eh species 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
0 Two Revolver Shots. 
‘ NE evening about a week later Lady Benwarden 
ood before one of the full-length mirrors in her 


at her, some new feeling 


—"The hollow ground!’’ Can yow razor—I mean ~vise a better answer than that? 


‘ias that he had admired as he walked with 
i 7 Lance Haviford who was first aware of 
[sarno’s approach; if the latter's intuition was 
cect, Lance did not feel inclined to welcome him 
wimly. Delgarno, with an inward smile, did not 


an I'd like you to show me the place, the orangery,” 
he said abruptly to Rachel; “it’s over there, isn’t it ?” 
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reigns by right of her beauty is capable. 
had left her. 


guests, 
calculated as though she were an Ame: 


alone. 


could see herself in cvery conceivable position. 


She wore a dress of flame-coloured chiffon and golden 
tissue; close and sheath-like, it clung to her supple 
form ; there was a touch of vivid purple on the low-cut, 
swathed bodice, the sleeves were straps of diamonds, 
there were diamonds about her throat, an all-round 
crown rested on the fluffy masses of her dusky hair, 
a diamond sun blazed upon her breast, rising and 
falting with her breath, giving out rays of light with 


every movement. 


A knock at the door disturbed her in rapt study of 
herself. She frowned as she bade the intruder enter, 


| a 
He took her in his arms, and the lipe that parted ina cry of 
protest he closed with a kiss. 


She did not disguise her surprise when it proved to be 
her husband. 

“Yes, Maudie, I know that I’m never supposcd 
to come and disturb you when you're dressing,” 
Sir Arnold said apologetically, as a cold interrogation 
looked at him out of his wife’s splendid blue eyes ; 
‘but Mathews told me that you were ready, so, as I 
knew that I should find you alone, I thought I might 
have a chance of a few words with you.” 

Lady Benwarden listened coldly to this explanation. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘“‘ what is it you want to say to 
me?” 

Sir Arnold coughed, as a man does cough who knows 
that he has a rather difficult task before him. 

“It’s about Miss Lulway,” he said. ‘‘ My dear, 
she’s been hcre a week, hasn’t she ? ” 

An indescribably hard look changed Lady Ben- 
warden’s face. She turned from her husband and 
began to alter the position of the diamond sun at 
her breast. . 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ what of that ? Do you wish her 
to go?” 

No, I don’t!” retorted Sir Arnold bluntly ; ‘* but 
I do want you to behave towards her with a little 
more consideration than you do, Maud. Of course,” 


dressing-room and studied herself with that absorbed 
interest of which only a woman who knows that she 


She was alone, the two maids who had dressed her 
There were a few moments to spare 
before she would have to go down to receive her 


In Maud Benwarden’s lifo minutes were as carefully 
rican business 
man to whom seconds are golden. She was rarely 
In order to enjoy that luxury, she had 
dismissed her maids after, to their secret astonishment, 
hurrying them over what was solemn rite, her toilette. 
Now she was employing those snatched moments of 
solitude in earnest contemplation of her appearance. 
Her dressing-room was lined with mirrors, so that she 
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he added quickly, as he caught sight of his wife’s 
reflection in the mirror, “I know that you don't 
mean to be unkind to her, or anything of that sort, but 
I do think you don’t realise that she’s lost here, 
euichess our crowd. She isn’t in spirits for gaicty, 
and there’s no one here who seems to take a penny- 
worth of trouble about her. I thought at first that 
Lanco was going to devote himself to her, but he 
ignores her as—as completely as you do, Maud, if 
you'll forgive my saying so, and why I’ve come to you 
now is, because I found the poor child alone in the 
Picture-gallery, and she was crying ! 

“TI got it out of her at last that she was home-sick 
here, and she wants to go to London to that old 
servant of her uncle’s in London. Maud, I felt down- 
right ashamed to think that in my house any person 
should have the right to complain of being ceelvated, 
especially one who has come haze in such—one might 
almost say, such delicate circumstances.” 

Lady Benwarden’s red lips curved contemptuously. 

“If she complains, why on earth does she stay 
here 2?” she asked indifferently. ‘ She can go!” 

“By George, Maud, I—I'm ashamed of you!” 
burst forth Sir Arnold; he stood amazed, distressed 
that it should be thus forced upon him to disapprove 
of his idolised wife. ‘I can't understand how any 
Woman can be s0 crucl to a poor, unhappy child like 
Rachel Lulway! She becn treated infamously. You 
know that in a house-party such as this, everyone 
follows the hostess’s ee ap and yours was to neglect the 
one guest to whom you ought to have been nicest. I 
don’t believe anyone’s been decent to the poor girl, 
except Alistair Delano. I've seen him with hes 
sometimes.” 

Lady Benwarden turned away from the mirror. 

“Tf yon had taken more interest in Miss Lulway,” 
she said coolly, “ you would have scon that she is nevee 
with anyone but Mr. Delgarno. If he monopolisca 
her, other people naturally leave her alone, ‘They 
think thcy’re not wanted.’ 

Sir Arnold looked thoughtful. Then, being a man 
who always went swiftly to the point, he spoke that 
which was in his mind. 

“I wonder,” he said, “‘ if Alec means to marry her 3 
if not, it’s too bad of him to flirt with the poor child t 
f shall speak to him about it.” 

“Do,” said Lady Benwarden, with a thin smile; 
** it will be so useful. Now, if you’ve finished lecturing 
me, Arnold, we'll go downstairs. By the way, how do 
you like my dress ?” 

The question was put with an anxicty that Sis 
Arnold dia not understand, for as a rule, Maud waa 
magnificently inditferent to his opinion on the majority 
of subjects, He looked at her, with criticism pceping 
through his admiration. : 

“Too many diamonds when it isn’t really a big 
dinner,” he pronounced ; ‘‘ we’ve only a few people 
besides those staying in the house.” 

As she had desired only praise, only the assurance 

that against her beauty no other woman could compete, 
Lady Benwarden received this statement with 
heightened colour and an angry glance. 
“There's no time to take them off now,” sho said 
briefly ; ‘‘ besides, people like to see one's jewels. 
It gives those dull creatures who never go up to 
he from one year to another something to talk 
oO. te 

Wisely Sir Arnold said no moro. He followed his 
wife down the wide, shallow-stepped staircase, 
his eyes rather perplexed as they rested on the 
gleaming of rose colour, of gold, the flash of 
diamonds against the blackness of soft hair. 

She scemed so immeasurably far from him, 
this woman whom he adored, who was his wife, 
hae yet whom he suddenly realised he knew so 
ittle. 

In the huge reception-room, hung with the 
faded tapestries and with a log-fire burning at 
cither end, some of the guests were already 
athered. Sir Arnold's sharp glance discerned 

achel Lulway, dove-like and subducd, in a 
grey evening gown. She was seated in the deep 
embrasure of one of the long windows. Alistair 
Delgarno was beside her. He was talking to her; 
Rachel's face was turned away, the glory of hee 
autumn-hued hair shone against the whitencss of hes 
neck, 

Sir Arnold frowned ; tho sight of those two displeased 
him ; he mado as though he would have gone over to 
Rachel, would have protected her, for he felt that she 
stood in need of protection, but at that moment a 
guest was announced, and he was obliged to take up 
a host’s duties. 

The room was so vast that in it Rachel and hes 
companion were quite isolated ; Delgarno could talk 
to her as he chose, could make love to her, as he was 
making it now, without any fear of being overheard, 
without danger of an interruption not being perceived 
and guarded against. 

“What is the use of your behaving as though you 
hated me?” he murmured. ‘“ Do you mean to say, 
F.achel, that you still bear malice for that kiss that I 
gave you a week ago? What a revengeful spirit vou 
must have! A kiss, what docs it mean? Nothing 
to you—to me a remembrance for ever.” 

it was not the first time that Rache! had been forced 
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to endure such words. Ever since that moment 
when, in the sun-kissed garden, he had taken hes in his 
arms, Delgarno had pursued her steadily. 

He loved her, ho told her, with a frankness that had 
in it something brutal; he had loved her from the 
moment that she had shono like some late star of 
dawn upon him, as, muddy, blood-stained, he had 
crawled out of the ditch at her feet. 

‘And Rachel listened in shuddering distaste, yet with 
a grim and dreadful feeling that she would not be ablo 
for ever to withstand this man. 

To-night her heart was strangely heavy. Lance 
Haviford had left that day, he had gone back to the 
bungalow at the Ashwoods flying-fields. He was going 
to carry out a trial flight, and he had stayed on longer 
at Warden Castle than he had intended, longer, as he 
knew, than he ought. 

It had been a week of bitter, unsatisfactory days, 
of love that had grown and waxed greater as its hope- 
Iessness was demonstrated to him, for Lance had soon 
understood that for him there was no chance. Rachel 
appeared to have eyes and ears for no ono save Alistair 
Delgarno. 

‘The latter had contrived that this impression should 
exist, so that the whole housc-party had left him to 
his wooing. 

Ho had always contrived, in tho easy fashion that 
prevailed at Warden Castle, that he took her into 
dinner every night, or that he sat on her other hand. 

To-night, however, this plan was frustrated. Whilst 
Rachel was handdd ovor to a silent, pink-faced young 
man, Delgarno was given to a middle-aged woman, who 
declared hectcll immensely intcrested in the Congo. 

It was a lengthy meal, tony enough for Rachel to get 
very tired of both it and hor dull companion. When 
it -vas over, without, as she hoped, attracting notice, 
sho went up to her own room; it lay at the end of 
long corridor. 

The place seemed very quict, almost weirdly so, 
everyone was downstairs. For the first time the 
depression that all big houses seem to hold descended 
on her. She almost*ran to her own room and turned 
the handle of the door. It did not open, again she 
tried, to discover only that it was locked. 

Her first idea was that one of the maids had done it 
through inadvertence, but the key was gone. Rackel, 
secing nothing else for it, retraced her steps and 
reluctantly went downstairs again. In the at 
hall the huge doors were open to the moonlight of the 
still, warm, autumnal mines Delgarno was standittg 
on ihe steps. He caught sight of Rachel and went 
to her. 

“I thought I’d lost you,” he said. ‘Lady 
EBenwarden said that you had gone to your room.” 

“I did, but I found it lockcd,” said Rachel. 
Delgarno started slightly, and something, she could 
not tell whether it was surpriso. of annoyance, 
darkened his eyes. 

“Come,” ho said shortly, ‘‘Iet’s go out. I’ve been 
stifled in that room. Come!” 

‘Though she had no wish to go with him, thou h 
indeed she shrank from him, yet she yielded. is 
will dominated hers. In silence they made their 
way to the yew walk, to that bench where, on the day 
of her arrival at Warden Castle, Rachel and Delgarno 
had met. * 

The statue of Diana, coldly, whitcly aloft, shone 
through the dusk. Delgarno drew hel to the 
bench ; he kept hold of her small and trembling hand. 

‘Do you know,” he said abruptly, “that I am 
going to-morrow ?” 

He heard the swift sigh of relicf which she gave. 
His face was rather grim as he turned it to her. 

‘* You are glad,” he said ; ‘‘ but I shan’t be very far 
off. I am going to Ashwoods. You know I’ve 
bought it.” 

Rachel stared at him in dismay. ‘“‘ But why did 
you buy it?’ she asked. “What made you do 
that ?” 

He laughed, amused by her blunt questioning. 

“I wanted it,” he said; ‘that’s why one always 
buvs something, isn’t it?” 

** T don’t know,” said Rachel slowly ; “‘ perhaps——” 

She stopped suddenly; the heavenly stillness of the 
night was torn, ripped by the sharp report of a revolver ; 
it was followed by a piercing, long-drawn scrcam, then 
a confused sound of shouting. 

“Oh, what—what has happened ?”’ cried Rachel, 
in terror. Delgarno made no answer. He leaped up, 
and raced down the yew walk. Rachel followed him, out 
into the open, into the peace of the garden. 

Another report rang out, this time, fortunately, no 
ecream. Rachel heard Delgarno utter an oath; he 
Sena forward as, over the terrace balustrade there 
ecrambled a figure that fell in a heap at his feet ! 

Involuntarily, with the instinct of offering help 
upon her, Rachel rushed to the ghastly struggling 
mass, but, to her astonishment, Deljarn» seized her 
and swung her away. 

At the same time the man lying at their feet lifted 
to them a face haggard and ghastly in the moonlight. 

Rachel caught sight of it and from her lips there 
came a scream that might have been that of despair 
itself, so awful was it in its soul-shaking terrop and 
endrcamt-of anguish. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


in aad offices 4 Lenten or New Yor 
he money for all messages sent—not thc: 
received—has to be paid to the operator, who ee 
a receipt for it to the sender. Now the million::re 
copper king, or steel magnate, although keen as 
mustard in relation to the big deals he is engince:/:.:, 
is usually very generous in small matters, fad 
He hands in a message. It comes to, ear 
£1 6s. He throws down a couple of sovereigns, «1, 
maybe, a ten-dollar bill, The operator goes to j.i: 
cash-drawer for cha ; : 
“Oh, never mind about that, Sparks!” rema:} 
Mr. Millionaire genially, “* put the balance in yr 
own pocket. Only be sure and see that the messaze 
is sent off promptly, and exactly as it is written.” 


Messages Go Better at Night. 


This sort of thing, repeated perhaps half-a-dezen 
times in the course of the day, soon mounts up, 
Then, too, a passenger who has sent off an unusua!ly 
large number of messages during a voyage will nt 
infrequently “tip ’”’ the operator a five-pound-ni.:¢ 
at the end of it. In this way an operator on a 
big liner may find himself £40 or £50 in pochrt, 
over and above his wages, in the course of a sinz!e 
trip, while £20 is quite a common sum on even t!:c 
smaller boats. 

The work, however, is very trying. In additi > 
to being on duty all day, the operator is frequen:!, 
compelled to be up the best partof the night. 

is is because after dark is the best time {cr 
sending and receiving messages. A ship’s wiir]c-s 
eas that, during the daytime, will have 2 
radius of, say, 200 miles only, will be able to s11.! 
and receive three times that distance at night. Wi y 
this should be so is not known exactly, but it is 
supposed to be due to the increased amount ut 
electricity in the air. 

The ship is stiller, too, at night, and this ix + 
great consigeration in receiving distant mes.e.°: 
(in sending, of course, noise makes no differe:: --) 
when sometimes the signals are so feint that. w 
use a favourite phrase of wireless operators, “' + 
dare not even swallow ’”’ lest they miss the faut 
“tick-tick ’ that comes to them across, mi: '", 
eight hundred miles or more of tumbling, stu: 5 
water, 


almost precisely the same way as if ey were sitti>s 


The Wireless Telegraphist. 


a By Mr. P, DOUBLEYOU. 
“ Sparks,” I said, “come here; I want to talk 


to you.” . 

the alert, keen-eyed young man, his face bronzed 
through long voyaging in tropical seas, smiled 
pleasantly. , 

“ Right-ho!” be replied. ss Needs | must, I 
suppose, when the-—-ahem—journalist drives.” 

Of course, his real name was not “ Sparks.” 
That is merely the nickname by which all wireless 
operators are called on board ship, and naturally 
it sticks to them, more or less, when ashore. 

“Yes,” he remarked in answer to my query 
“ours is probably about tho only profession on 
earth that is not only not overcrowded, but in 
whose ranks there is room and to ‘spare for all 
qualified recruits. It was so even before the 
Titanic went down. It is more so now, for orders 
have gone forth that all passenger steamers that 
are equipped with wireless are to carry two operators 
in future.” 

Further inquiry showed how it has come about 
that the demand for operators is so greatly in excess 
of the supply. 

At Least 25 Words a Minute. 

To begin with, it is not an altogether easy job 
to qualify for. There are at present only two 
wireless training schools in London—one is situated 
at Clapham and the other at Earl’s Court—and 
perhaps half-a-dozen more scattered about in the 
other big towns and cities of the United Kingdom. 

The fee is ten guineas for a three months’ course, 
this being the minimum; but only men who are 
already skilled telegraphists, well acquainted with 
the ordinary Morse code, can hope to pass within 
so short period as this. Students who begin at 
the beginning rarcly qualify under twelve months, 
and some take much longer. 

To learn to send or reccive up to twelve or 
fourteen words a minute is comparatively easy, 
but the difficulty for the beginner is to attain a 
greater ed than this. And the Government 
Official who comes periodically to examine candi- 
dates insists upon a minimum of twenty-five 
words. 

If this rate, or over, can be kept up for a specified 
time, and certain questions as to the theory of 
wireless waves are answered satisfactorily, then 
the candidate is given a certificate of efficiency, 
signed by the Postmaster-General. 

He next has to get five recommendations as to 
character filled up and signed by people who know 
him personally, after which he goes to Liverpool to 
the official Marconi School to be finally polished 
off. He probably remains there for a week or so, 
and is then either appointed to a ship or put to 
coast station work. 

Tips from Millionaires. 

The latter is the less difficult job, for the stations 
are completely isolated, absolute quiet rei all 
round, and there is consequently no interference 
with the business of sending and receiving the 
messages. On a ship it is different. There is 
always the throbbing of the engines, and there is 
the sound of the syren in foggy weather, the 
trampling of P sara ari the playing of the 
orchestra, all of which is very trying, not to say 
distracting, especially to the young beginner. 

The wireless cabin is generally on the boat deck. 
Some are quite elaborate apartments, with separate 
sleeping accommodation for the operator. Others 
are small, cupboard-like structures, with no room 
for even a truckle-bed, the operator being berthed 
elsewhere when not on duty. This, however, 
will probably be altered now that two operators 
are to be carried in place of one. 

The responsibility of s wireless operator on 
board ship is very .great, and the rate of pay, 
considering all things, is norie too liberal. But then 
it has to be borne in mind that it costs him nothing 
for his board and lodging, except between voyages, 
or when home on furlough. 

Also, there are “‘ pickings ”—especially on the bi 
transatlantic liners. It is becoming more ant 
more the fashion for the emperors of finance who 
travel backwards and forwards on these floating 
palaces to transact their business by wireless in 


Can't Always Be On Duty. 


Only when he is actually using the receivi-: 
apparatus can the operator know that he is Le. 
called. This is the one great disadvantacc 
wireless as applied to ships, for obviously he cant : 
always be sitting still in his cabin with the receiv: 
glued to his ear on the off-chance that somew|.:e 
some ship may be calling him up. 

Yct how terrible may be the result of the wircl-+ 
installation heing temporarily put out of action. «: 
to speak, owing to the operator being away ir 
his instrument, was shown in connection with t 
loss of the Titanic. Everyone of the 1,560 «I 
victims of that awful disaster might have Lorn 
saved, if only the frantic S.0.S. (save our svu'- 
distress signals sent out by the sinking liner |] 
been caught by the vessel nearest to her at t.c 
time, and for which they were meant. 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., June 6. —_ 

Never tell a man that he has madea fv. if 
himself. If he knows it he will get angry, #4 +9 
will get angry also if he doesn't know it. 


Fri., June 7. . 
The easier it is to reform a man the o-tenc? 
you'll have to do it. 


Sat., June 8s. ; ; 

There is still plenty of honey in the rock forte 
man who has the patience to keep on Bess ha 
away until he gets to it. 


Sun., June 9. F 
Don’t let your money burn a hole in some c:l+F 
fellow’s pocket. 


Mon., June 10. . ast 
If a man’s head is filled with wisdom he docs 
have to use his mouth as a safety valve. 


Tues., June 11. . 
All married men are herocs, but they cent 
always prove it. 
Wed., June 12. . 
A man can get along without doing much 
has sense enough to know what not to do. 
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WEEK ENDING 
June 13,1912 


will You Send Some Poor Children to a Monster 
Birthday Celebration ? 


P.1V., with associated papers, is arranging to 
give this summer the children’s entertain- 
ment ever organised, It is hoped that the little 
guests will number upwards of 250,000. 

Their rts to the entertainment, which will 
be spread over the ae bara will be found 
inserted in every copy is r. Have you 
noticed the leaflet specially intone for you in your 
copy ? Please get the form filled up, and send as 
uit children as you can to the monster celebration. 

‘This year the Fresh Air Fund comes of age. 
Summer by summer for twenty years the RAF, 
with the help of the generous support of P.W. 
readers, has been giving poor town dhikiven country 
holulays, Will _yow help the Fund this year to 
celebrate June 13th, its twenty-first birthday, and 
tis year’s opening day at Loughton in the Epping 
lorest?—and there can be no better way of 
celvbrating the occasion than by sending a record 
number of children for country holidays, 

Every Ninepence Counts. 

Iast year, 236,000 children were sent for day 
holilays, and 4,580 were sent for fortnight holidays 
throvgh the F.A.F. This is the record we have to 
kat. We want your help. We want your nine- 
pence—it will send one pecs child for a day’s 
holiday, And we want the ninepences of your 
friends. Will you not see what you can do to 
collect for the F.A.F.’s birthday celebration—for 
tic sake of the poor children pent up in the meanest 
8 teets, courts, and alleys of the large towns. 
There are children there who, unless you and your 


Some Amusing Suggestions, by Our Own 


“QUICK, JONES, 
QUOTHER BALL 
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WHEN PLAY IS DULL, MOVING 

} PICTURES MIGHT BE SHOWN ON 
H THE SCORING BOARD YO KEEP 
H SPECTATORS AMUSED 
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Choose any line yow like in this copy of “Pearson's Weekly.’ 
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friends come to the Tescue, will have no chance at H 
all of a country holiday this summer. 

Just think what a holiday in the country means to 
@ town child—one, perhaps, who has never even 
seen the country. There can-be no greater treat 
to little town-birds than to have their cage-doors set 
open for once, so that they may spread their wings 
and sail away to green woods, and the flowery fields. 

In the woods they will find trees growing ox ressly 
so that they may climb them—so difierech from 
the way of trees in towns. 

In the fields they will find that the grass grows 
just in order that they may run about on it—which, 
again, is so different from the way of grass in 
towns. And they will find real flowers all a-growing 
and a-blowing, especially so that they may be 
picked and taken back home. 

The colossal task of selecting the guests for the 
summer outings has now begun. Local committees 
will arrange for the holiday expeditions for their 
districts. They will choose the most delightful 
of all possible rural playgrounds for the children’s 
entertainment, and will try to give each child the 
happiest day of its lifetime. And they will succeed. 

Magic Days at the Seaside. 

Some of the children will be found too ill to run 
about on a holiday, climb trees, pick flowers, run 
races, skip, jump, and play cricket and football, 
like the others. Some will be found on sick-beds, 
dying for want of a change to fresh air which their 
peo i cannot afford—children whose frail lives 
might be saved by a few days at the sea. 

These r, sickly little ones will not be over- 
looked. For the sickliest and the neediest the 
F.A.F. arranges whole fortnight holidays at the 
seaside, or in some healthy rural retreat. The 
sum of ten shillings pays all expenses for ono child. 
Could you not collect ten shillings for such a noble 


yu ? 
F you collect the ninepences, and the sums of 
ten shillings, the F.A.F. will do the rest. Its 
willing workers will go into every street, and court, 
and alley of all the towns in the United Kingdom 
having a population of over 90,000, e 


NO MORE DULL CRICKET! 
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Then, having found the children whose wan faces 
tell of their great need of country air, they will 
marshal them on the i of holiday, buy their 
railway tickets, take care of them during the journey, 
feast them on good meat pies, buns, and oranges, 
when they arrive at their playground, lay games 
with them through a long day, and cle eliver 
them home at the end of it. 

All this is undertaken by the organisers, as well as 
the burden of the working expenses. 


Please Do Your Best. 

All you have to do is to give your sympathy, as 
expressed by sums of ninepence, and secure the 
7 ar oie of your friends. If you can so rouse 

eir sympathy that er will express it to the extent 
of £8 2s., this sum will give a day’s holiday to a 
complete party of 200 children, with attendants, 

At any rate, you would have no difficulty in 
collecting the sum of ten shillings from your friends 
—not if you told them the story of how their 
contributions would go to send an ailing child for 
a whole fortnight by the sea, 

Do you know that you probably know 1,500 
people—knowing them well enough to be able to 
say, “‘ How do you do?” on meeting them. Such 
is the circle of the acquaintances of an average man 
or woman, according to a scientific calculator wl.o 
has made a special study of the question. You 
could not reach them all, but if you were to present 
your collecting form to only a hundred, or fifty, 
or even fifteen of them, you would quickly raise at 
least ton shillings for such an objoct as the F.A.F. 
For the sake of the children, please do your 
best, 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Li Standard Newspapers Limited, and 

Union. here is no distinction of 
. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness 
for @ child; £8 2s. pays for a complete pa of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. ee d mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secre F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. and will 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may 

on application. 
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GAME GO WITH A SWING. 
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Plucky Girl. 


“On, Jack, look.” . 
The girl touched his arm and brought him to a stop 


in front of a jeweller’s window. 

“It's been in the window for nearly a week.” She 

inted to a gem studded bracelet. ‘“* Isn't it a duck ? 
P think turquoise is just lovely, don’t you ?” : 

‘“*T don’t know,” replicd her lover absently. “ Yes, 
I suppose so, I have never considered the question.” 

He showed no interest, and a moment later they 

ssed on. But a cloud had come between them. 

‘he girl no longer chattered pleasingly. ‘ 

Jack Dudding knew the reason well cnough, and it 

incd him, Madge wanted that bracclet ; and she 
Fad not scrupled to give him a pretty broad hint. 

The girl he loved hinting for a present ! 

He had been aware of a change in her during the 
past six months. The change dated from the day she 
resigned her position as saleswoman in the millinery 
department of Westman and Gill's great emporium. 
As a traveller on the wholesale side of that vast concern 
he had come in contact with her, and before long they 
had become engaged. 

And then her father, who was a small contracting 
builder, had suddenly made a few thousands by turnin 
his business into a company. Henceforth he styl 
himself a company promoter and, her mother being 
dea‘l, Madge Clarko was required to ‘“‘ keep up his 
position ’—which mcant pretending to be very much 
more prosperous than was really the case—for the rake 
of attracting wealthy business associates. The virus 
of extravagance had quickly entcred the girl’s blood, 
and showed itself in a growing impatience of her lover’s 
prudence. 

They were nearing her home when he felt that he 
could endure the silence no longer. He came straight 
to the point. 

“* You are piqued,” he said, ‘‘ because you want that 
peel I am very sorry, but I cannot afford to 

uy it.” 

“T don’t want the bracclet—now,” she replied 

ttishly. ‘‘ Nothing would persuade me to have it. 

Sut to say you cannot afford ten pounds is ridiculous, 
secing that you have over two hundred pounds saved.” 

“That money is sacred,” he answered. ‘* You know 
it is waiting to buy our home. For us to furnish in tho 
style you insist means that I must save every penny I 
can. ‘To squander it on trinkets would be to postpone 
our wedding-day.” 

“ Father says that you can earn money quickest by 
spending it,” she said. 

Jeck Dudding did not trust himself to reply. It was 
on: of the poisonous theories she had absorbed all too 
readily from her father. And this was the sort of thing 
that would totally unfit her to be his wife. 

He would have left her on the steps of her home, but 
ber father stood in the doorway. 

“Well, Jack, how are you my boy ?” he said, with 
a bluff heartiness that the young man felt certain was 
assumed. ‘ By the way, 1 want a word with you, if 
aig a moment to spare. Will you stop and have a 

it of supper ?” 

In view of what had passed between Madge and 
himself, Jack made some plausible excuse for not 
staying. But he was free for half-an-hour if Mr. 
Clarke wished to see him. 

A moment later he was smoking a cigar in the room 
that the ex-builder had recently styled ‘the library.” 

“IT guess you young people will want to bo fixing 
things apes ?” began Mr. Clarke tentatively. 

Jack Dudding wrongly concluded that his prospec- 
five father-in-law for some reason suddenly wished to 
burrv matters. 

** Nothing would plcase me better,” he replied. 
‘“‘ But the fact is, I have barely enough saved to start 
furnishing on the scale that ‘a 

* Just so,” interrupted his host. ‘‘ But the question 
is, are you going the right way to get the money you 
require 2? Of course,” he added hastily, “I know 
you're a@ first-class worker and all that. But work 
ain’t everything-—not by a long shot. It’s enterprise 
that counts nowadays. Enterprise and foresight— 
knowing where to place your savings so that they'll 
come back to you doubled at the end of a few months. 
Look at me for example.” 

Jack Dudding began to feel uncomfortable. What 
was the fellow driving at? He tricd for a tactful 
compromise, 

* T hardly see how I could follow in your footsteps,” 
he replicd, “having neither your capital nor your 
financial experience.” 

*That’s where you make a big mistake, my boy,” 


—To rhyme with the line chosen. Give page and column of chosen line. 


Complete Short Story. 


answered the other. ‘ My capital and my experience 
are at your service, seeing as practically one of 
the family—or will be before long. 

‘* Look here,” he continued, ‘ sn epostag I was on to 
a real hot thing—something a jolly sight better than 
anything I’ve touched yet. And supposing, you going 
to marry my own flesh and blood, I was to let you put 
your little capital alongside of mine and stand in on 
the deal. What would you say to that, ch?” 

“Of course,” replied Dudding guardedly, “it would 
be very good of you, but——” . 

“Why good of me?” broke in Mr. Clarke with the 
air of one anxious to cloak his own gencrosity.  ‘“‘Isn’t 
it simply benefiting my own daughter indirectly ? As 
a matter of fact, that is just what I am going to do. 
To begin with, I suppose ago & matter of three 
ee pounds lying in the bank earning nothing, 
e ? ” 

“It’s not as much as that,” replie¢ Dudding weakly. 

“Well, let it go at two hundred. It makes no 
diffevsnce to me. It’s you that’s going to bencfit by 
the deal. Now, just look at that.” 

Mr. Clarke laid on the table the plans of some partly- 


‘completed buildings and proceeded to unfold his 


scheme. : 

But Jack Dudding was not listening. He perccived 
that the father of the girl ho loved was trying to force 
him into speculation—a thing ho both feared and 
despised. How could he back out without giving 
offence and so being forbidden the house ? He hedge 
by asking time to think it over, trusting to be able to 
invent some fitting excuse in the meantine. 

“Can’t be done, my boy,” returned Clarke “‘ You've 
ot to strike the iron while it’s hot, don’t cher know. 
cies 3 opportunity. But, tell you what,” he added as 

an idea suddenly occurred to him, ‘I might bo able to 
hold it over till to-morrow night. Drop in this time 
to-morrow and let me have your answer.” 

The moment the young man had left, Mr. Clarke’s 
air of easy confidence abruptly disappeared. The 
lines on his face grew more distinct. In his eyes camo 
a look not unlike that of fear. He was fully conscious 
of his momentary weakness, for he staggered to the 
sideboard and poured himself a stiff glass of 
brandy. 

Then he proceeded'to put into practice the idea that 
had come to him while talking to Jack Dudding. 


Carry Your ‘‘ Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 


And see what we will give you. 
(See page 1236.) 


“Madge,” be called, and his voice had resumed its 
normal steadiness. ‘I want a word with you—about 
your young man.” 

* * ° * . 

The next morning Jack Dudding received a note 
from his sweetheart asking him to meet her at a tea- 
shop. Being, in a certain sense, master of his own 
time, he was able to keep the appointment. At first 
he felt slightly annoyed at her complete disregard of 
business. But then he reflected that she was merely 
anxious to atone for her coolness of the previous 
evening, and had not thought that she might be wasting 
his time. 

His surmise seemed correct, for she received him with 
the sunniest of smiles, and delighted him with her 
infectious happiness, as they took tea together in as 
secluded a corncr as can be found in a London 
tea-shop. 

Soon she leaned forward and spoke softly. 

“* Jack, I am tired of being engaged,” she eaid. 

“*T too,” he retorted earncstly. ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
dear, that I have saved quite cnough? Even when 
my insurance is paid there will still be enough left to 
start ie nicely in a small way.” 

‘Oh, no,” she interrupted. ‘‘ That would spoil it 
all. Mg must have a pretty home. But, Jack——” 

“ Ces ? > 


“Father told me last night that you could double 

what you’ve saved in six months if——” 
‘“‘ T know,” he broke in with a touch of anger. “ But 
You can never be sure of these 


it is no good whatever. 

things. It’s ans like backing a horse. Now and 
again somebody wins something, and that encourages 
thousands of fools to lose all they’ve got.” 

“ But father says it’s certain.” 

“They all say that,” he replied. 

“Do you think that my father would persuade you 
to risk all your moncy—all our money—if he thought 
there was a chance of losing it ?” 

“No, but-—” F 

For some time they argued. Madge threw the whole 
weight of her fascination into her pleading, and she 

recived that she was gradually winning him round. 

fan has the mast:r mind, but when the woman he loves 
to distraction begs him fervently to do something she 
wishes, the stronger the man the more readily ho is 
ee 

“If you loved me you would do as I asked,” she 
said finally. 

For an instant he wavered. Then his eyes met bers 
fixed on his with unbending resolution. 

“You leave me no alternative,” he answered, with 
@ shrug of his shoulders, 


Wres Evprea 
Juxk 13, 1912 


But when his hand met hers under the ta!)). 4 : 
almost felt glad of his folly. 
* 


* 

Three years later Jack Dudding, now, by the «. ‘i 
of his predeccssor, the head traveller ‘of \j 
Westman & Gill, was sitting at the breakfast-1.; 
his bachelor lodgings. ~ 

It was Saturday morning, a day that is pra:: 
useless to commercial travellers, and which m..: 
for going over their week’s work in their own hon 
is landlady brought in the morning's post. |" 
amongst the half-dozen envelopes he eagcrly pir, 

rticular one and tore it open. It was from a 
known detective agency. ‘* Dear Sir, he read, - 
much regret having to report complete failure tu +: 
the whereabouts of Miss Clarke. As the sear’ 
now been conducted intermittently for nearly 4) 
years we feel that we cannot conscientiously 4: 
you to continue investigations. We : 
: : 
inclose our account herewith.” 

So the end of it all was to be failure! The}. . 
that had sustained him during the last three yeu 
to be finally shattered. His life would be riincd 
miscrable two hundred pounds. 

He felt sure that it was that alone which hal: °. 
Madge Clarke hide herself from him. But how 2! - | 
to suppose that he blamed her for the total liso: - 
moncy he had invested with her father! He ja. 
that it had not even been invested--that it | 
been deliberately used by the poor little specular, 
a sop, in a vain attempt to stave off the crash this | 
becn promptly followed by his suicide. 

And then Madge had disappeared without as ', 
Stay, there ha: been one brief message. Ants. : 
note had hurt him more than if she has said nothin, 
Once again he took it from an inner pocket. “Joo: 
going to work,” it ran, “ until I have repaid you 1+ 
money you have lost through my persuasion. I, 
work and I shall succeed. But it may take won. 
years. We shall not meet again.” 

During the three weary years that had passed he 1...! 
tried to drown his grief in unceasing work. Alte. 
he had mounted many rungs in the ladder ot | 
calling. But it was so much meaningless ivil ty |... 
unless he could find his Madge. 

Listlessly he returned to the remainder of his htt. 
With mild sarpe he noticed one envelope that |e 
the unmistakable imprint of a solicitor’s oflicc. 

As he opencd it a chequo fell on to the white . 
cloth. It was for two hundred pounds, 

But it bore the signature of the solicitor. 

Feverishly he scanned the accompanying |." 
But it was mercly a formal announcement vi ©.” 
contents and a request for a receipt. 

He calculated that it would be at Icast an } 
before the solicitor could reasonably be expected ts 
arrive at his office. Before half the period had po -' 
he was tortured with the fear that ihe solicitor mili.t 
be in the habit of taking Saturday as a holiday. 

To his intense relicf he was informed, on reais. 
the office, that “ Mr. Duncan” was expected shui... 
Would he wait ? 

The clerk smiled to himself at the vehemence "hi 
which he replied that he would. With difficul!: |» 
restrained himself from plying the young man »- 
questions about Miss Clarke. He was longing to asl. 
he knew her, if he had ever seen her, if she came ol" 
to the office, did she look healthy or worn with tei! © 

His speculations were cut short by the arrival u! te 
principal. But here a fresh difficulty arose. 

“T much regret, Mr. Dudding,” Le said in answir') 
Jack’s first question, ‘that I am not at liberty to 
divulge the address of my client.” ef 

He was a kindly oe but his profess: ! 
reputation wag involved. 

Jack Dudding changed his tactics. sh 
“You will at least tell me if she is in good hes!*”. 
he said; then, as Mr. Duncan nodded, be 6. } 
“and how she has managed to make the two bun’ | 
pounds which, of course, I must request you tot °} 

to her.” 

“She has worked u 
millinery business, I think,” he answered. 
a very plucky and a very capable young woman. 

Jack resumed his ‘pleading. “We have 
parted by a terrible misunderstanding, he eee 
“Surely, sir, you will not Ict professiunal ctir“* 
mar the happincss of two lives.” __ 

Mr. Duncan was visibly weakening. ing 

“It isn’t exactly etiquette,” he said thoughts, 
“ But look here, I will give you a hint. Miss Clu 
er—sometimes comes to this officc, and. the fa 
he pulled out his watch mcaning!y, “1 am ay 
shall have to tcrminate our discussion as 1 hav 
another client to interview in a moment. 

The clerk knocked at the door. nee e, 

“ Anyone waiting to sce me, Higgins? & - 
Duncan. ae 

“Miss Clarke has just arrived, sir. cep 

“Show her in, Higgins,” retorted the 6) 
abruptly. Then, as a rustle of skirts apc ‘i 
passage outside, the old gentleman nimbly i a 
through another door leading out of his office, — 

A moment later Jack Dudding held her unp™ i 
in his arms, ‘hen he fclt that he was indecd p+! 
full. 
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Werk ENDING 
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Ti: connot undertake to return wnsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
PROTECTS THE CHEST. 

Some cyclists,tempted by warm sunshine, leave their 
waistcoats off 
bc fore starting for 
a ride, and when 
they return home 
in the evenin; 
they begin to fee! 
clilly owing to 
the wind striking 
the body. 

A good sub- 
stitute for a 
vaistcoat is a 
sheet of brown 
paper. This must 
he placed across 
the chest in the 
menner shown in 
the sketch, 

The brown 
paper will act as 
an effective chest- 
protector, and will eave the nasty chills so prevalent 
among cyclists, 


USED IN HOSPITALS. 

Tats illustration shows a special cup. which is used 
in hospitals in cases where it is impérative that a 
patient’s head should not be raised or moved. 

The cup is made of glass, and is so designed that 


nourishment or medicine can be taken by a patient 
while in a recumbent position. 

It is marked off on one side into eight tablespoons, 
and into thirty-two teaspoons on the other. The 
advantage of a cup of this sort in cases of illness over 
any other will be readily seen. 


HANDY FOR AIRMEN. 

By the use of the device shown in the picture an 
airman can tell whether his machine is flying on the 
level or not. 

The instrument is a very simple one indeed, and 


y 
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oonsists only of a curved glass tube, containing a small 
metal ball. 

According to the direction the aeroplane is leaning the 
ballrolls, and a graduated ecale at the side of the tube 
indicates to the airman the exact angle at which his 


machine is flying. 


A CONVENIENCE FOR DRESSMAKERS. 

Wuen a woman has a dress fitted, pins are in great 
demand, and the dressmaker is henipeted by con- 
tinually having to reach for them. Sometimes the 

mouth forms a 

Z handy receptacle, 
but this is a very 
dangerous habit. 

A small pin- 
cushion, like the 
one shown here, 
about as big as 
half an orange, to 
which is sewn a 
picce of elastic to 
fit on the wrist of 
the left hand, will 
be found a great 
convenience, 

The hand can 
. then be employed 
in for holding seams 

place, and the pins will be in just the required 
Position when wanted, 


—For the five best couplets I will give Watches. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. - 
AFTER THE ‘* ASHES.” 


ee i i el a i 
A Bright Who’s Who of the South African 
Cricketers. 


_ Frank Mitchell, a once very popular figure 
in English cricket, but now probably forgotten b: 
many followers of the game, is to captain the Sout 
Africans in the absence of P. W. Sherwell. His 
selection came as a big surprise to many people, 
for he is over forty and has been practically out of 
the first-class game for years. In the early 
‘* nineties,” however, Mitchell was both a Cambridge 
University and Yorkshire player. He captained 
the Light Blue eleven before he ‘came down,” 
ee he frequently appeared for Yorkshire, then at 
théir zenith. A fine, solid bat, a good field and a 
useful change bowler, Mitchell first went out to 
South Africa to fight in the Boer War. Now he 
comes back to fight against England and Australia. 

B. O. Schwarz is another old English cricketer. 
He failed to his blue at Cambridge, but he 
played for Middlesex in his time. When Bosanquet, 
after much experiménting with tennis balls on a 
lawn, found out how to bowl a weird sort of ball 
which he called a goo ly, Schwarz promptly 
became an apt disciple a ‘ Bozy,” and took the 
secret to South Africa. 

Cc. B. Llewellyn, who will play for the 
South Africans whenever his professional engage- 
ment with Accrington (Lancashire) permits, is a 
third ex-English county player. For several seasons 
he was Hampshire’s leading all-round professional. 
Left-handed with both bat and ball, he is a 
delightful player at the wicket, his style being 
free and forceful, while his bowling is very clever, 
an occasional googly—a delivery impossible to most 
left-handers—being among his repertoire. 

A. D. Nourse is another all-round left-hander, 
who would probably have been an English county 
cricketer if Surrey had only known of his possibilities 
in time. Anyhow, he was born in Croydon, and 
so has a “ perpetual’ qualification for the Oval 
team. Nourse, not very tall, but tremendously 
broad and “solid,” is a splendid bat, a most 
useful bowler, and a wonderful man at-a catch in 
the field—doubtless because he has such wonderfully 
big hands, a distinction which he is said to share 
with A, E. Trott only, among well-known players. 

G. A. Paulkner.—One of the test and 
best liked all-round cricketers living, Aubrey 
Faulkner has an immense responsibility resting upon 
him this summer. If he plays up to form, the success 
of the South Africans’ tour should be more than 
half assured ; if he does not ? 

@. C. White.—Gordon White is South Africa’s 
second great all-rounder. It is, indeed, a moot point 
whether he is not almost Faulkner’s equal in every 
way. A cover-point field of the same class as 
Sydney ery Spooner, Jessop, and Hobbs, a 
most fini and artistic batsman, and, at times, 
s pertbenwrd 2 ve bowler in the world,” White is al- 
most inly among the best eleven cricketers alive. 

8. J. Snooke.—Sibley Snooke is both a capital 
all-round cricketer and a man of very considerable 
personal charm. He has been here before and he 
was very prominent against the M.C.C. team which 
toured South Africa in 1910-11. He is a better bat 
than bowler, but he often re a valuable wicket 
with his fastish es deliveries, especially 
before the batsman got his eye properly “in.” 

L. J. Tancred is another player who came here 
with the 1907 team. Since then, until he recently 
came back to the game and his old form, he has 
been almost lost sight of, and he only played once 
against Leveson-Gower's touring team. He stands 
in a rather huddlcd-up way at the crease, but he 
often gets runs. 

IL. Stricker is the leading light among the 
players new to this country. He played against 
the last English side in South Africa and he went 
to Australia. However, Stricker comes as a 
batsman of the steady order and a very useful 
player to open an innings. 

8. J. Pegler is the most promising of the new 
bowlers. An Englishman born, Pegler bowls a cross 
betwecn leg-breaks and googlics, and he is a very 
capable bat as well. Ho has played in one Test v. 
England, taking two wickets. 

C. P. Carter—bound to be nicknamed “Carter 
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“Send in the 
ICS. Man.” 
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When in competition 
for a good job the 
battle is half won if 
you are an I.C.S. man. 


The simple fact that vou have had an 
LC.S. training tells employers that vou 
are competent ; tells them that you know 
your business through and through— 
technically, theoretically, — practicaily. 
I.C.S. men have their heads in their work 
—and employers know it. These letters 
from students show the position-getting 
influence of the I.C.S. :— 


‘At my firet interview with the Manag I 
tnformed him i was a student of the LC.S., and 
he replied: * Yes, you mentioned that fact on your 
letter or you would nut he here now’ ; which 
clearly shows the value of L.C.S, training.’ 

D. J. Berets, Nottingham. 


‘ Allow me to thank you for your pron ptuess 
tn personally adelsing me of the vacuney al 
Messrs. —-—, which Thove secured. Inthe 
taterview with the Cluet. mey mentioning te 
I.C.S. scemed to be the leading feature that 
secured my appointinen?.’— 

H. EB. Survertanp, Manchester. 


Consider, too, the remarkable salary-raising 
effect of an LC.S, training for any and every 
occupation. During the last year tie dacrease 
of earnings reported by over 5,560 1.C.S. students 
reached the amazing average of 56~/, for each 
student reportiag ! 


Which means that for every £2 these 
L.C.S. students earned before, they now have 
£3 23, 44d.! This is how I.C.8. students are 
meeting the increase-in-cost-of-living problem, 


The International Correspondence Schouls 
train you for your work while at your work. No 
evening classes—no extras. Terms to imect 
your needs—all Looks free. Get the training 
that influences employers in your present or in 
some more profitable employment. 

Send in this coupon now—it will place you 
under no obligation—it will biiny you free in- 
formation regarding the chances open to am- 
bitious men and women that will astonish you. 


“The way to Better Pay is the L.C.S. way” 
—over 100,000 I.C.S, students affirin it is so. 


I SALARY-PAISING COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd., | 


j Dept. 89,839, international Bulidings, Kingsway, 
| : London, W.0. : 


; Please explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can 
i qualify to enter, or to obtaina larger sulary in, the occupation 
: or profession before which I have inarked X& (or inthe one | 
¢ mtated Here.........cscsssssrsssccnesesseecnsenccessenseentseessssssecsneesesnes ) 
| Mechanical Engineering © —Machine Shop Practice 
: —Electrical Engineering —Textile Manufacturing 


—*"“ning Engineering —Architectura 
—Civ 1 Engineering” 
— Av ition —Motor 


— Business Trainiog 
—Modern Languages 
—Ga Power &Oil Engines —Advertising 
—O .ortunities for —Window Dressing 


Paterson ” over liere—is a bowler with a slow left arm 


—Salesmanshi 
delivery. He bowled against the last M.C.C. team, | — Mitinuaa. | 
but did not take a wicket in eleven-a-side games. | : | 
B. Beaumont, H. W. Taylor, and Joseph | wame....cccssssssssssessssssssessssessscssescsnsssseesenesssecssssansssee 
Cox are among those who have yet to play on | | 
English soil for the first time. U AMA enG scpesouonoetn apmmmmamagrts sae’ oe | 


Mark postcards ‘‘Couple.”’ (See page 12.0.) 


HIS ONE DESIR 
A soLEMN hush settled over the court ; 
the judge had summed up and the 

risoner received his sentence without 4 tremor. 
Fre was a barber by trade, and ho scowled round 
the court, glaring defiance at everyone. 7 

‘The judge was merciful. ‘ Prisoner at the bar, 
he said, “ you have the right to express a last wish, 
and it will be gratified if possible.” 

A look of joy and anticipation brightened up the 
barber's ferocious countenance. He rubbe his 
hands and chuckled. . 

“My lord,” he replied, “I should dearly like to 
be allowed to shave the prosecuting counsel.” 


She: “ You won her hand, then ?” ; 
He: “ Um—I presume so. I’m under her thumb.” 


“Tag climax to his wooing was very romantic. 
He proposed to her on the verge of a@ mountain 


gorge.” 
“What did she do ?” 
“She threw him over.” 


Johnny: “The medicine ain't 80 nasty as it 
used to be, mammer. I’m gettin’ used to it.” 

Mother: “Did you take a whole spoonful 
every hour?” 

Johnny : “* No’m. 
using a fork.” 


I couldn’t find a spoon, so I’m 


a 


Sunday School Teacher : “* And when the prodigal 
gon came home, what happened, Tommy ? a 

Tommy : “ His father ran to meet him and hurt 
himself.” 

Sunday School Teacher : “ Why, where did you 
get that ?’”’- 

Tommy : “It said his father ran and fell on his 
neck. I bet it would hurt you to fall on your neck,” 


AN ARTFUL DODGE. 


For four consecutive nights the hotel proprietor ‘ 


watched his fair, timid guest fill her pitcher at the 
* water-tap. 7 

“Madam,” he said, on the fifth night, “if you 
would ring, this would be done for you.” 

“But where is my bell 2? asked the lady. 

“The bell is beside your bed,” replied the 
proprietor. ; 

“That the bell!’ she exclaimed, ‘“ Why the 
boy told me that was the fire-alarm, and that I 
wasn’t to touch it on any account.” 


Poet : “ Did you receive the volume of poems I 
sent you?” 

Mrs. Gush : “ Oh, yes. It waglovely. I wonder 
where I put it?” 

Litile Jimmy : “ You put it under the table leg, 
mother, to keep it from wobbling.” 


Daughter : “ Shall I take an umbrella to post this 
letter, mother ? ” 

Mother: “No, stay in the house; it isn’t a fit 
he for a dog to be out; let your father post the 
etter.” 


Philanthropic Old Lady: “But I gave you six- 
pence yesterday on condition that you were not 
to spend 
Jiquor on you.” 

Dreary Dan: “Lady, I am the victim of cruel 
circumstances. I found a bottle containin’ wot 
appeared ter m3 heye ter be wortcr. Wot was my 
*orrer, lady, to find, arter drinkin’ of it all, that it 
were whiskey !" 


EARLY TO BED—EARLY TO RISE. 

Trey had only been married since June, and it 
was their first experience in seeking country 
board. After riding ten long miles in a rattling 
farm cart they arrived at the door of the farmhouse. 

“And now, strangers,” said the old farmer 
after he had asked about a score of questions, 
“T want to tell you that you will be expected 
to go to bed with the chickens.” 

The young man whispered to his young wife 
and then both climbed back on the farm cart. 

“ Boy,” said the young man, his lips compressed 
with determination, “ drive us back to the station.” 
‘ The freckled lad grinned and whipped up the 

orse. 

“You uns didn’t seem to like the place?” he 
chuckled. 

““No,” said the young man, “we have often 
read about crowded farmhouses, but when it comes 
to shoving us off to the henhouse that is going a bit 
toofar, I think we'll stay in the city.” 


A few weeks ago, om page sivteen, I quoted a toast, and judging by the number of letters I received 


it in drink, and I can distinctly smell’ 


A POLICE SCANDAL. 


lanced at the scare headline, 
‘olice at Sea!” and laid down 


Mrs. Smimonps 
“ Bank Robbed ! 
the sheet. 


| Naow, look at that, Joe!” she ejaculated. 


“Here's a big city bank broke into by burglars, 
and the city police force all off fishin’ somewhere ! 
What a scandal!” 


| “Waar would you do if you had a million?” 
“ Nothing.” 


HIS HARD JOB.” 

“T pon’r see you on the messenger force now, 
Billy," said the lad with the envelope in hjs 

and. 

“No; P’ve got a good job with a dog fancier,” 
replied Billy, as he puffed a cigarette. 

“With a dog fancier ? What do you do—feed 
the dogs ?”* 

“Not When a lady comes in and buys a pet 


| dog I teach ’er ‘ow to whistle.” , 


AT TWO O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Mr. . 

r. Dresies awfully, old man. 
The Jolly Fellow: “The one you have your head 

out of. Ta-ta!l” 


| “ Have you any invisible hairpins ? ” 
‘* Certainly, madam.” 
** Could I sec them, please ?”’ 


Friend in Next Street: “‘ Hello, Smith! I hear 
you have a youngster at your house.” 
: Seis “Great Scott! Can you hear it that 
‘ar ” 


FREE LIST SUSPENDED. 

Jongs was giving his new aeroplane a trial, 
and all went well until he found himself directly 
over a cricket ground, where a match was iff progress, 
Here something went wrong, and Jones and the 
aeroplane fell in the middle of the pitch. When 
the aviator recovered consciousness a group of 
players and officials were bending over him. 

“Ah,” said the club secretary, with a sigh of 
relief, as he assisted Jones to his feet, “I'll trouble 
you for your sixpence now, old man,” 


WEEK ENDING 
Sexe 13, 112. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 

TaEx had forgotten that upstai:. 
_ Emily's papa was trying hard to snot: 
away his business troubles, and the young m::. 
in @ somewhat throaty tenor, struck up, “Ii | 
a _ ay seed of love.” , 

‘ mtly the door opened, and a purple face 
fringed with grey face-fungus, Ghimded iteelt iit 

Funny thing 8 man ain’t allowed to go tu 

sleep in ’is own ‘ouse,” snorted pa. “ Jest sto;, 
that row about your plantin’ young man, En’ 
ain’t an allotment ground.” : 

The youth smiled airily as he released t!.. 
lady’s waist. “I was taking her for a smu. 
holding at the moment,” he said. 


Wefe : “ Our new maid has sharp ears.” 
Hubby : “Yes. I noticed that the doors are «!] 
scratched up around the keyholes.” 


Little Girl (who has been to church for the fit 
time since the measles): ‘I’m very sorry I was -. 
fidgety in the sermon, aunty, but I’m very out: 
practice.” 


Mrs. Higgins (witnessing performance «! 
Hamiet): ‘Well, I call this a fair ¢. 
These ‘ere jokes are stale. I ‘eard ‘un 
twenty year ago in this same play!” 


Ay angler was trying his luck on a 
river bank not so far from a notice-bea:d 
| which read: ‘‘ No fishin here,” the Ictics 
«g’ having worn off. Presently up cane 
the irate owner. 

“Can’t you read?” he yelled. 

* Oh, yes, I can read, and it’s quite trv 
what it says, ‘There are no fish in here.” 


SHE WANTED TO CHANGE. 

He: “Do you know that as lon: as 
I have known you I have never sen 
you dressed in white?” 

She: “Indeed! Aro you, 
partial to the colour?” 

He: “ Not exactly that; but whenev: 
I sce a girl dressed in white I am alu: - 
tempted to kiss her.” 
Shes “Will you excuse me for a quarter of an 
nour 2” 


then, s9 


“TI pon’r like your heart action,” tlie dear 
ad, applying the stethoscope again. “You bas 
had some trouble with angina pectoris.” 

“You're partly right, doctor,” said the young 
man sheeriily ; “only that ain’t her name.” 


“You say P ied jewels were stolen while ‘\.c 
family was at dinner ?” 

“No, no! This is an important robbery, offic. 
Our dinner was stolen while we were putting 0) | 
jewels.” 


He: “We're coming to @ tunnel. Are you 
afraid 2?” 
She: “Not if you take that cigar out uf } ur 
mouth!” 


“Say!” 
“Well?” 
* Does money reall 
* Well, I’ve notic 
** What's that?” 
“If you get any money it tells on you Vv“ y 
quickly.” 


THE FOOTLINE EDITOR'S DREAM. 

Tue Footline Editor spends many weary Taunt 
thinking of suitable questions to ask his reat 
It is not surprising, therefore, that after & hess y 
lobster supper recently he was heard to mutter" © 
following lines : 

Here are somo questions, 
explain: Tell me what made 
caused the window pain ? : 

Now, tell me, can_a chimney smoke * | 
know a chimney fluc.) I’ve often heard a chin sy 
can ; oh, tell me if it’s true ! . 

Then, say, what made the bucket pail t 
did the ieee stand? Havo you evci 
musicians in a gentleman’s hat band ? 

“ Again, why did the biscuit box 2 What» wf 
the watch hair spring 2 Wherover did the ¢: - 
walk ? Why did the diamond ring te iene 

“Do we need umbrellas up to stop King 2 
reign ?. When cricketers have “stumps ’ drav'. 
do they feel any pain?" 


a 


talk?” ” . 
one thing about you. 


readers, I want yo" 
the curtain blin:! 


wy 
wWe¥ 


goer 


pa” 
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PEARSON ’S WEEKLY. 


A STRANGE SIN 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 


Old Stump—the rat-catcher of Diver Street—and Bob Evans—the chauffeur-lover of Fairy Willow—have just discov- 
ered that Stanley Jack is staying at the Regency Hotel, on the Embankment. 

Evans means to force Jack to marry his Fairy, and give her child a father’s name; Old Stump intends to 
exact a terrible revenge for the brutal way Jack treated his, Oid Stump’s, wife. To gain an entry into the hotel, Old 
Stump cunningly lets some rats into the building, and then gets engaged by the manager to exterminate them. 

Finally, he gets Stanley Jack into his power, and conveys him to his cellar to be tortured to death by rats. 

Gagged and bound he leaves Jack in the cellar while he goes out for half-an-hour. Stanley Jack almost loses his 
reason. His past Me flashes before his eyes, and he imagines all sorts of terrible things. 

Then there is a rasp of a match. Old Stump has returned. He bends over the figure on the mattress, 


(You can now read on.) 


OP DOO PLL LLLP LIA LIC GIORGI NS 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIVE. 
Vengeance is Mire ! 


STaNLEY JACK was dead. Never a rat had escaped 
from the cages in the cellar. The rats that had 
crawled over him and bitten him—like the women 
who had torn him with nails that turned into claws 
and talons—had been bred of his imagination. 

There was a mark on his features where Old Stump 
had smitten him terribly on the backstairs at the 
Regency Hotel, but had a doctor been called in to 
certify the cause of death, he would not have attributed 
it to the blow, but to heart failure following upon 
shock. 

“One human rat the less in the world!” muttered 
Old Stump, and he spurned the body with his foot. 

But the next moment his thoughts turned from 
revenge, and the huge shoulders rose and fell as he 
sobbed gutturally, in a great agony. He saw the 
last resting-place of the woman he loved and had 
forgiven, whose last hours on earth he had brightened. 
But relief camo to him soon with the thought that 
ehe was at rest, all earthly sorrow and suffering 
behind her. . 

For his revenge and the mental tortures to which 
he had subjected his victim, who alive had victimised 
eo many, he felt no remorse. He was @tterly callous 
as to any consequences that might arise from his 
act. 

If the police came along and wanted him, they 
should have him, but he had no intention of surrender- 
ing himself. He would go out into the world again, 
or down the sewers, as the mood took him. 

“But I may as well get rid of that!’ he muttered, 
with a glance at the dead man. He had spurned 
it once with his foot, but he did not rail or gird at it. 

“There’s a thin-flanked woman at the Aapersy 
Hotel wondering what’s become of you. Whic 
would be kinder—to keep her in ignorance or let her 
know ? I'd thought of a sack with a few bricks inside 
and the bottom of the river—muck to muck—as your 
last resting-place. But I don’t want to torture a poor 
dupe of a woman with suspense. No, I think you'd 
bettcr be found somewhere—and the police may solve 
the mystery or not. It won't matter to me—one 
may or the other.” 

fe was speaking to the dead man as though he 
atill lived. 

“* Mystery—it’s all mystery, this life—the from and 
wherc—the why and wherefore.” 

He picked up the rat cage. 

‘tI reckon, my beauties, that the wisest philosopher 
in the world, though he writes a hundred books and 
makcs a thousand guesses, docsn’t know much more 
op that subject than you.” = ~- 

He gave a faint chuckle. 

“One day someone will be digging in the woods 
near Rushton, and they'll come upon jewels—paste— 
and there'll be more mystery. Lord, what a game 
that was—making a Chief Constable grovel and sweat. 
Conscience doesn’t trouble me over that job. And 
it made that quiet little place in the country possible. 

“You never knew Beatrix. Asa girl—when I first 
met her—you never saw a fairer picture. Tall and 
elender, like a goddess—what are you laughing at, 
my beauties ? Old Stump talking like a poetry 
book. Ha, ha, queer, it is! But you should have 
scen her—her hair was auburn end on her checks a 
colour like the red rose, and you should have scen her 
tit a horse. No powder, no hair-wash then. But, 
uo you know, I loved her best when she couldn’t see 
and her face was ugly to most men—we were nearcr 
to cach other than we'd ever been before.” 

He held up the cage, and the rats made noises. 

“I hear you,” he said, “ what you're asking for ? 
Freedom, eh! Well, you shall have it—to-night. 
You did all I asked of you—helped to scare the life 
cut of—that lying there. I shan’t be ungrateful. 
And then—when I’ve planted him somewhere— 
1 ve a fancy for long white dusty roads—the ridges 
of hills and the view beyond—and the horizon that’s 
mver reached—and the night-sky and the stars— 
be wonder they twinkle with laughter, looking down 
at the little goings-on in this funny little world.” 

He put down the cage, and, seating himself on a 


broken packing-case, lit his blackened pipe, with a 
dead man for company. No horror on his seamed and 
ae face ; yet he did not gloat now over his terrible 
work, 

It was awful as a picture to the eye, the dcad man, 
the cellar lit by candle-light, the cages of rats, and the 
huge figure smoking. But there was no _ horrible 
exultation. The rat-catcher of Diver Street seemed to 
be dreaming, forgetting of utterly callous to death's 
presence, 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-SIX. 
The Finding of Stanley Jack. 

TocETHER they came along Corus Street, Salvation 
Jcemmy and Bob Evans, but when they reached Mrs. 
Paul’s house, and Rosie Gay, trying to wear a brave 
smile, though the baby was fretful and Fairy was 
ailing and staggering news had not long reached them 
from Millborough, opened the door, only Salvation 
Jemmy passed in. 

His piety was so ruggedly eincere that it never 
jarred by suggesting by poceey: 

‘** You wait, Bob, my lad,” he said. 

The door closed on him, and he doffed his red- 
banded cap. 

“Can I see ’er ?”’ he asked Rosie Gay. ‘It's got 
to be broke to her sooner or later, what: I’ve learned 
to-day. If Mrs. Paul were here—she’d be the one. 
But Bob Evans, sccing that she ain't, has asked me 
to break it to ’er.” 

“ What ?” whispered Rosie Gay. 

“°F’s in London—Stanley Jack 

“T knew—I saw him——!” 

‘*But more’n that—he’s married to a Rooshian 
woman—hc’s done a bolt! The souner that poor little 
lass upstairs is told the better. For why ?’ 

Salvation Jemmy jerked a thumb towards tho 
closed door. 

** Bob’s ’ungry to comfort ’er—make her his wife— 
care for the little ‘un. Don’t you see, the sooncr the 
better now ?” 

Rosie Gay?s voice broke. 

‘“‘She says she isn’t fit for him. But it may make 
a difference now that thero’s no chance—that that 
vile thing’s married.” . 

“‘ That’s my way of thinking,” said Salvation Jemmy. 
“Tell ’er Salvation Jemmy would like a word with ’er.” 
“She will sce you,” said Rosie Gay, on her return, 

And the ex-Duke of Bleakmoor trod clumsily but 
silently up the stairs. 

Outside a door, on the other side of which a young 
mother was soothing a fretful child with a crooning 
song, Salvation Jemmy asked God's blessing on his 
mission. 

The girl who had once played Julict, in a borrowed 
own, to a footman’s Romeo in the library at Mill- 
orough Hall, looked almost transparently thin, but 

just as Salvation Jemmy entered the room the child 

ad ceased to be fretful and was chuckling and crowing, 
and the young mother was smiling with gladness. 
The author of the little one’s being was forgotten. 
She was his mother. 

“ Ho’s better than he was!” she said, turning to 
the Salvationist. 

“They grows stronger mostly—as they grows 
older,” said the ex-burglar. : 

Then her thin face went cager with pained curiosity. 
“Is—there any fresh news from Millborough ? ” 
Salvation Jemmy shook his head. There would be 

no fresh news now till Lord Millborough and Mary 
Durdan came up for trial at the Assizes. 

“What is it you wish to say to me?” 

The ceited shifted his cap from one strong 
hand to the other. But the quicker told, the better. 

“E's got a wife—in the eyes of the law!” 

She neither sobbed nor cried ; just bu ged her baby 
very closely to her, and her thin, white face was 
hidden. . 

Salvation Jemmy dashed the back of his hand 
across his eyes. Then shifted his eap to his other 
hand. Then _ his aniber io voice rang fout 
strongly, roughly, yet comfortingly. 

ss Suiler little children to come unto Me—Gawd’s 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Wr. a, 
Fletcher, 
Ormirhirk. 


UMMER 
HEAT 


BROUGHT ON 
Fiery SORES. 


Inflamed Rash and Blisters on 
Neck, Face & Forearms. 


ZAM-BUK GROWS NEW, HEALTHY SKIN 


& EFFECTS A COMPLETE CURE. 


Exposure to the hot sun was the cause of 
Mr. William Fletcher suffering from a very 
painful disfiguring disease that completely 
baffled medical men. Mr. Fletcher, who is a 
gardener and lives at 18 St. JIelen’s Road, 
Ormskirk, Lancs., said to a reporter :— 

‘* Last year my face got very sore and inflamed. 
Just under my eyes the skin dried up and began 
to chip away, while rashes appeared on both 
cheeks, all round my neck, and on both forearms 
as well. My skin stood up in hard ridges as thick 
as my fingers. These ridges burst open and for 
about six hours discharged watery matter before 
closing up again. ‘I'his was repeated time after 
time. The smarting and itching were unbearable. 

“A Liverpool doctor I went specially to see 
said the sores were the result of my skin having 
been exposed to the sun in the hot weather. This 
doctor’s treatment did do good ; instead, blisters 
rose on my face and neck, accompanied by a sen- 
sation as of pin-pricks ull over the skin.” 

“*T was an awful sight, for the discase, what- 
ever it was, kept drying up and then breaking out 
afresh. Two other doctors said they couldn't 
understand the case at all. 

“At last I turned to Zam-Buk, which I had 
been reading a lot about. This balm answered 
my purpose first-class, and after starting with it 
1 never used anything else. 


Zam-Buk Soothed The Smarting 


and itching, and, along with Zam-Buk Medicinal 
Soap, thoroughly cleansed my diseased skin. The 
rashes, blisters, and ridges of sores gradually 
disappeared, and 1 was troubled no more with the 
pickheg sensations, 

‘*Zam-Buk seemed to restore life to my skin, 
which had got very dead and dry. From my 
face, neck and arms the distiguring and painful 
sores were finally all cleared away, and | was left 
with a clear, healthy skin again. I am quite 
cured now. I must admit Zam-Buk astunished me."” 


‘am-Buk 


Nothing is: better for a knock, cut, or bruise than the 
prompt application of a little soothing Zam- Bul:. 

Zam-Buk prevents a wound from taking ‘‘ bad ways,” 
and is unequalled for piles, bad legs, sore feet, rir.gworm, 
heat rash, and all ttching skin diseascs, Zam-Buk 
is sold in sealed packages, at 1/14, 2/9 or 4/6. 


—MUy readers are interested in toasts. Well, here is a chance for then. wT 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued.) . 
the Father of ‘em all—above earthly Fay No 


one so tender to suffering women a8 "Is 


Fairy still bu; her little one close, her face 
hidden. Presently she felt a touch-on her shoulder. 
“Come with mo to the winder!” said Salvation 


treacherously deceived than herself. 

“*Ts lawful wife !’’ whispered back Salvation Jemmy. 

She was visible now on the doorstep. Under her 
veil her expression was ghastly. Her husband had 
vanished. At the hotel no one as yet had an inkling 
that anything was wrong, When, at last, Salvation 
Jemmy had joined Bob Evans, who had been waitirg 
outside, Stanley Jack had not passed out through the 
front entrance. 

“Tl talk to ’er!” said the Salvationist, and went 
to the door. 

The Princess had not distinguished him in tha 
passage, and gave a start as she recognised the man 
-who had put the fear of the police into her Engli-h 
husband and had driven him flight. And the 
Salvationist wondered if she had got it into her head 
that Stanley Jack had taken refuge in Corus Strcet. 

“ He is not here ? ” she whispered. 

Salvation Jemmy shook his head grimly. Stanley 
Jack would have found trouble had he come to Cur i 
Street, and it struck him as a queer idea on the part 
of the woman, but he did not pretend to read women 
deeply. He did not know that the woman's fierce 


along the pavement, his head forward a lit 
she would have known his strong, broad-shoulde 


Te. 
“ Lass—waiting for you—angry to take you in 
ell as granting it— 


e 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
o 
ed 
°o 
no reproaches, In my arret we've knelt together oO 
° 


the other arm she kept her child close to her bosom. 
The once vain, frivolous butterfly who had toyed 
thnegtene with men’s hearts and played with 
' . child that had not been taught caution by 
the 


burns. 

See took, lass, look! ‘He's turned and is coming 
back! Not looking up—eyes down on the pavement, 
but his ’eart and ’is thoughts on you.” 

She drew her hand from her eyes: 

“T am not worthy!” 

“°K thinks so!” 

“T can never be what I once might have been to 
him—never ” 

“ Hf you could ’ave’eard 'im pray 8s T’ve ’eard ‘im,” 
cried Salvation Jemmy. 

Her hand was again over her eycs. 

“Quick! In another minute ‘ell be underneath 
and gone from sight, but if I knock the winder now 
‘ell see yer! Then you've only to beckon to ‘im— 
and ’e’ll know!” . 

“ Knock!” 

It came with a sob and a cry. 

And Salvation aseuay. nearly broke the window, 
he knocked so hard, with a “ Hallelujah ” from 
his heart and soul. His thanks to God ! 

Bob Evans looked up, and saw her—his Fairy. 

She was beckoning. 

Then she was gone from the window as if over- 
mastered by shame at what she had done. 

When he came into the room, not knowing how 
he had come there, he saw her through blur. The 
ex-burglar held her in his arms, and she was sobbing 
on his shoulder, her face hidden there. 

The child was in his cot. 

“ My—little—lass !”” 

She raised her head slowly, yet seemed afraid, 
ashamed to look into those honest, tender eyes. 

“ My—little—lass !” f 

Louder, more strongly, the promise of comfort and 
love and shelter in his tones. - 

His arms wide open—his big chest heaving. 

“Come, come, Fairy!” 

Then, not swiftly, but slowly, & little blindly, some- 
thing about her movements like those of a very tired 
child creeping home to shelter, she went to him. 

The strong arms folded about her. 

“ Hallelujah!” said Salvation Jemmy, but very 
softly. And again “ Hallelujah!” but softly. 

And then he went from the room. 

* * ® * * * 

Salvation Linon found Rosie Gay below. The || 
girl-actress wrung his gnarled hands, and then with |: 
all the affection of her splendid nature, without a 
word of warning, flung her arms round the neck of 
the ex-burglar and A hip him a kiss that nearly took 
his breath away. His eyes gleamed with fierce joy, 
and then they twinkled. 

“ [don’t want no:better earthly reward than that !” 
he chuckled. “ Why——” 

No one had troubled to shut the door after Bob 
Evans’ entrance. A motor-car had drawn up outside. 
Princess Neruda Honghton, thickly vei led, had 
alighted from it. 

* Who is it? whispered Rosie Gay, asking the 
question, but hardly expecting Salvation Jemmy 
to be in a position to answer it. 

For all her veil the Salvationist had recognised the 
woman he had interviewed at the ncy Hotel, 
who, though her husband had been rev: led to her as 
a scoundrel, had covered his flight. Salvation Jemm 
was to believer in half-measures. After a wrest 
with himself he had decided to leave Stanley Jack 
to Bae pry ge ie escaped earthly 
punishment at the hands © vans or the police, tooth-b brows, a scars op his forehead, au! * 
and had told the Princess Neruda Houghton of Stanley and Harry te iets eka flee, boioee she turned away. 

Jaok’s treachery to Fairy. It was right in his sight fight, Tom and Dick draw the | “* I shall come again. I wish to sce this young womline 

that she should be told. And when the woman | S##picloes from the butcher's shop while their | J shall be pleased to help hes.” 

with dyed hair and shi features had asked for Then she was gone. : 

Fairy’s address Salvation Jemmy had not hesitated “This ain't Rooshia.” commented the Salvationist+ 

to give it her. She was wealthy, and it had ocourred “ Nor me a blooming serf!” ; 
to him that she might he contemplating doing He went into the sitting-room where Rosio Cay 
(Continued on Third Column.) A CHANGE OF FILM (Continued on next page.) 


though scrrow aod pune had worn her thin. 

“ But I should like to see her, this girl!’ went on 
the Princess, trying to infuse pity into her tones, 
but her eyes were hard. 

He, the man who had left her, whom she hal 
tyrannised over, but whose affection she had de- 
manded voraciously, had married her for her money, 
but he must have loved this girl for her prettiness 
and her charm—had she not been just a common 
servant, according to the Salvationist’s story ?—and 
she, this common little servant, had been granted 
what had been denied her, & child. 

“You cant!” said Salvation Jemmy. “If yon 
wastho Prime Minister isself, you couldn't see "et now." 

“ And—why not ?” 

“ Why not, marm ? Cos a love-story that was once 
broke cruclly has been took up again.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

An illogical“possibility had taken possession of the 
jealous, tortured woman, who had screened the flight 
of the man, though he had married her under tales 
pretences and since had been revealed to her as 
a scoundrel. 

“The young feller that loved ‘er—before trouble 
came—has come back to er. We shall be ‘aving a 
wedding soon. ‘Jm that loved ‘er before tie other 
one come along!” 

Rosie Gay had withdrawn into Mrs. Paul's sitting- 
room. 

A spasm twisted the woman’s features, with the'r 
resemblance to one of Old Stump’s ferrets. She was 
conceiving a morbid, cruel hatred for this girl whom 
she had never seen, who was the mother of a child by 
the man who, she had hoped, would be the father of hers. 

‘A common little scrvant with a pretty face—ani 
she a great lady of wealth, but the joy of motherhoot 
had been denied her. The shame and the sorrow 
of Fairy’s motherhood did not enter into her thougits. 
Servant gitls did not suffer from shame in the same 
way as well-bred aristocratic women would, in sim:lar 
circumstances. 

She craved cruelly to see her, to taunt her, make her 
suffer, to work off on her her own outraged feelings, 
to revenge herself on her for the deception of the man 
‘who had wronged them both. What right had this 
girl, whose child had not been born in Iegitimats 
wedlock, to come into happiness ? - 

“When could I see her?” she asked. ‘“ Wev8 
both suffered. I should like to help her!” 

Scratch her face! had been nearer the mark. 

“That's the spirit!” .said Salvation Jemmy. 
“ You'll find ’er ’ere, I guess, pretty well any time. 
He lowered his voice. “ Pardon me, marn,. I dont 
want to touch more than I can ‘elp on a subject that 
‘arte, but if you don’t see ‘im again, you know tv 
' whom I refer, so much the better!” . 
wee Don’t talk to me about my private affairs— 3 
if you were my equal.” 

i Baivation Jemmy eyed her grimly. 

“Gawd don’t make no distinctions, marm, ani 
when it comes to Judgment Day I don't think a bi 
balance at the bank nor titles nor decorations \\"\: 
“be took into account. I reckom the question will Le, 
‘ What have you done with your life ?’” 

“Do not be insolent !” , 

“*Umble your pride, marm,” said the 

tly. “That's my respectful advice to you. | 

She glared through her veil at tho squat man “l' 


=a 


—I want an original toast for a newly married couple. Not more than twenty words and original! 


Week ENDING 
Jose 13, 1912, 


waited—the room that was just as the woman known 
in Corus Street as Mrs. Paul had left it on the night 
ot her arrest as Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. 
The photograph album, with its picture postcard of 
the Stack, stood in its Ley on the table. 

Salvation aeramhy jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 


“She’s gone. But coming again. Wants to see 
the ass. at’s right and proper. They’ve both 
suffered. and comfort, 


But if she means to te 
and cheer a sister in misfortune, she'll ’ave to change 
‘cr style and manner. Don’t mind me—you slip out 
cf the room, miss,‘though I'd rather you joined me, 
but I’m going to offer up a prayer for them two up- 
stairs, for their future ’appiness.” 

The car bore the Princess Neruda back to the 
regency Hotel, where it was still merely supposed 
that her husband must have quitted the hotel. She 
had declared after the affair of rats that she would 
not stay in the place, and her things had been packed. 
But she changed her mind, and agreed to occupy 
another suite of rooms that the manager guaranteed 
rat-free. Could she hide her shame and humiliation 
from the world—that she had been tricked into 
murtiage with a common adventurer? Outraged 
pride raged within her. 

Outraged pride yielded to a wave of her cruel, 
morbid, new-born jealousy. 

She would, must, see this girl. Ringing for her 
maid, she told her that Mr. Houghton had been called 
away suddenly, and that she was unccrtain when he 
woul] return. 

But could she have peeped into an underground 
cellar in Diver Street the mystery of Stanley Jack’s 
whereabouts would have been revealed. 

* * * * * * 

They were still alone, Bob Evans and Fairy. 

Fairy was writing a letter, and the big fellow stood 
beside her. 

‘ “My Daring Beth,—Bob is with me as I write. 
lam going to marry him.—Fatny.” 

That was all. 

“There's another who would like to know,” said 
Beb, ‘and I think the ictter would reach her.” 

= Mrs. Paul th 

Fairy linked her hands. 

‘* Bob, Bob, what will happen to her ?” 

* The future is in His hands,” he answered simply, 
and then he stooped and printed a kiss on the pretty 
fair hair, ** as ours is.” 

“I'm not good——’ 

“Wesh! I won't hear you say that again!” 

In the small hours of next morning, the ex-burglar 
and the chauffeur—Bob little tieliriet to sleep—again 
¢ame along their familiar haunt, the Embankment. 
Bob was talking quietly of the future. Fairy had 
written a letter to the woman to whom she owed 80 
much, in the hope that it would be delivered to her 
in prison. 

hey paused and leant together on the parapet— 
not far from them was an embrasure, jutting out 
“ the water, with steps leading down on cither 
sicle. 

It was a place where homeless men of a night crept 
to sleep, trusting to the clemency of the police not 
to move them on, or by lying in decp shadows to escape 
being scen. ‘ 

The figure of a man could be distinguished dimly, 
lying in a shadow, close to the outer wall of the em- 
Lrasure, and Salvation Jemmy's kcen eyes studied 
it for a few moments. 

“ Bob,” he said, feeling in his pocket, “I daresay 
that sleeping cove would be thankful for a tickct. 
After a night on the Embankment a man wakes up 
with an appetite. I've known that appetite mysetf 
when luck was out.” 

He carried with him tickets that entitled the bearer 
to a free breakfast at the Saivation Army refuge over 
the bridge. 

“TI don’t think he'll growl about being woke up 
when ’e knows what it’s been done for.” 

Followed by Bob Evans, Salvation Jemmy passed 
into the embrasure, stooped, and shook the figure. 

“Ere, wake up, my son!” 

The man lay on his side, his face hidden on his arm. 
But as the Salvationist shook him, he turned ovcr, 
rllingly and limply, on to his chest. 

“Gawd be merciful, but——” 

Salvation Jemmy was down on one knee, and 
turned the figure over on to his back. 

“°E’s gorn, Bob!” he whispered buskily. 

Just another tragedy of the Embankment of a kind 
known to Salvation Jemmy. The coroncr’s jury 
eincrally returned ao verdict of ‘Death from 
exposure.” 

* Got a lucifer, Bob ?” 

There was a rasp and a flicker of light. Bob Evans 
brought the match close to the upturned face, hitherto 
rearecly distinguishable in the shadows. 

r 


It broke from the Salvationist. The lower jaw 
tagged loose. Something caught the iight and 
twinkled like gold. But it was not the twinkling of a 
cold tooth that had revealed the dead man’s 


rtentity. Salvation Jemmy was staring at the 
features, 


—JLor the best toast I will 
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It was Stanley Jack. 

“Stanley Jack!” he whispered, and then with 
awed solemnity in his voice, ‘‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
said the Lord, I will repay.’ ” 

Bob Evans staggercd. 

“‘ Fetch a policeman, Bob!” 

Bob Evans reeled away mechanically. Present] 
he came back with a ‘polic:iman, who flashed his 
lantern on the dead man. 

*“ Look at that!” he whispered. 

The face was bruised and battered. 

* And look at that !”’ 

He was down on his knee now, and the lantern-light 
had revealed livid marks on the dead man’s wrists as 
if they had been bound with ropes that had cut into 
the flesh. 

“ Foul play!” whispered the policeman. “ Here, 
fetch my sergeant! You'll find him at the corner 
of Norfolk Street or thereabouts !” 

Again Bob Evans rushed off dazedly. The man 
who had brought misery and shame into Fairy’s 
life was dcad. : 

**You don’t know him, I suppose?” asked the 
polieeman of Salvation Jemmy. 

“Yes, but Ido. Known at the Regency Hotel as 
Mr. Gervase Houghton, staying there along with his 
wife, a Rooshian Princess. But better known once as 
a Lage Here and theatrical agent, Stanley 
Jack of Camford Street)” 

** What ?” 

** That's so. And it'll ’ave to be broke to ’is widder.” 

“Yes, But get him to the mortuary first. Have 
a doctor’s opinion on him. Look at thosco marks— 
on the face, on the wrist.- Good hcavens, see here, 
on the ankles too. Foul play’s been done.” 

But, when a doctor made his examination, he was 
puzzled. Neither the injuries to the face nor the 
marks on wrists and ankles were sufficient in them- 
selves » account for death. 


It was not yet dawn, as a huge figure crawled 
through a gap in the hedge that surrounded a part 
of Rushton churchyard and sought a grave not so 
very long dug. 

e went down on his knecs and kisscd the turf 
upon it. 

Old Stump! 

** Sleep,” be muttered, “sleep on, my wife! From 
and where, who knows 2? May be we shall mect again 
—sometimes I think so; at others—is there a God ? 
But you sleep on. God or no God, you rest. Your 
head was on my shoulder when you died. My wife— 
my wife! Sleeping here—yet you'll be keeping 
me company—you and a rat—both gone—but with 
me in spirit along the white roads—under the stars— 
till my turn comes! Revenge—something told me 
it would be mine, and it was. Somcthing tells me 
that though I wander the whole world round—I shall 
rest alongside you—at the finish! Mcantime, slecp— 
at rest!” 

He rose up, stooped, plucked a handful of grass from 
tho grave, aud then lurched away, and out through the 
gap y which he had come. 


* * * 
Dawn had broken when an inspector of lice 
presented himself at the Regency Hotel and found 


the night-porter still on duty. It was a painful 
business, the inspector explained, but the Princess 
Neruda Houghton must be roused. 

When at last, looking ghastly and scarcd, she came 
down, the inspector took ker into a room off the hall. 
Was the man, whom for all his treachcry she had 
assisted to cscape at the last moment, arrcsted ? 

“I'm sorry, madam,” said the inspector, “ but a 
body’s been found on the Embankment——” 

The woman with ferret features—somcthing patheti- 
cally tragic in her agony—staggered back till a wall 
gave her back support. 

“* It’s been identitied as that of Mr. Gervase Houghton 
—and alsothat of a Mr. Stanley Jack. Iam very sorry, 
madan, but I think you ought to come along with me 
to the mortuary.” 

“ How—how—did—my husband die?” 

The words were scarcely audible. 

“ Madam, there are certain signs indicating injuries 
having Lecn inflicted, but they don’t account for 
death.” 

The wo.an was plucking at her scraggy neck 
with her flu. Ws. 

“ They—they—they have killed him!” 

Her expression was awful, but her words made the 
inspector prick up his ears. 

“To bee pardon, madam ?” 

“ Tt—is—revenge !” 

“ Revenge, madam ? I don’t want to ask more pain- 
ful questions than 1 can help at euch a time as this, 
but if you could throw any likely light on the 
matier——” 

“No—no! What rou have told me has distracted 
me! Oh, bet I will go with you!” 

But it had flesked through her mind—that jealous, 
morbidly suspicious mind of hers—that this was 
an act of revenge for the betrayal of a common little 
sctvant girl, and wich it she had associated vaguely 
the grim Salvationist who had unmasked her husband 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Consult This 
Remarkable Man 


Prominent People Say He Reads Their 
Lives as an Open Book. 


Do You Want to Know About Your 

Business, Marriage, Changes, Occupa- 

tions, Friends, Enemies, or what to do 
to Achieve Success ? 


TEST READINGS FREE TO ALL 
‘*sPEARSON’S WEEKLY’ READERS 
WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Attention of the 
mystically inclined 
seems to be centred 
at present upon the 
work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, 
although laying 
claim to no special 
gift of supernatural 
powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of 
people through the 
slender clues of 
handwriting and 
birthdates. The 
undeniable accuracy 
of his delineations 
leads one to surmise 
that heretofore 
palmists, prophets, 
ers, and seers of divers beliefs have failed 


astrol v 
to apply the true principles of the science of 
divination. . 

The following letters aro published as evidence 


of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette Redditt 
writes: “My Reading received. With the greatest 
amazement I read, as step by step you outlined my 
life since infancy. I have been somewhat interested 
along these lines for years, but had no idea that such 
priceless advice could be given. I must adinit that you 
are indeed a very remarkable man, and am glad you 
use your great gift to benefit your clients.” 

Mr. Fred Walton writes: “I did not expect such 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientific valuo 
of your Readings cannot be fully appreciated until 
one has his own Reading. To consult you means 
success and happiness.” 

Arrangements have been made to give free test 
Readings to all readers of “Prarson’s WeEExkty,” 
but it is especially requested that those who 
wish to avail themsclves of this gencrous offer 
make application at once. If you wish a delineation 
of your own life, if you wish a true description of 
your characteristics, talents, and opportunities, 
simply send your full name, the date, month and year 
of your birth (state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss), and 
also copy the following verse in your own hand- 
writing :— 

“ Your power is marvellous, 
So people writo. 

Please read my life ; 
Are my prospects bright ?” 


Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 
60H, Palais Royal, Paris, France. If you wish you 
may enclose 6d. (stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage, clerical work, etc. Please note that 23d. 
postage is required on letters posted to France. Do 
not enclose coins or silver in your letter. 


MAKE £40 A MONTH 


eperatiag the NEW MODEL COMBINATION CAMERA, 
Rt takes and instantly develops six entirely different styles of 
pictures, including POST CARDS, 4 styles of Tintype pic- 
furcs, and Brooch Pictures. Requires no experience . ateyers 
Everybody wants pictures. Five hunire 

5 - cent profit, THE WORLD'S IGGEST 
MONEY-MAKER, & Small {nvest- 
ment secures complete outfit, focludiug 
Cameia, Tripod, and material for 100 
pictures. Maks money the first day 
no matter where you live or what you 
are doing. Detailed information free, 
, éucluding letters from prospesous opera> 

tors everywhere. 


I.C.8. spare-time study gives you the {ractical, 
technical training that raises your salary and 
makes you a success. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postul 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


(See pase 1240.) 
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and taken tho girl’s part, and the lover of the past who 
had returned and was willing to marty the girl, 

“If you can, madam—— : 

“No—no! I do not know what I am saying. 
But I will go with you!” 

She went with the inspector l 
death was housed, and though she knew him to be a 
scoundrel, though he had married her for her money 
under false pretences, she gave & terrible scream 
flun; re she swooned. 


herself upon his body 
They were Teading her away to @ taxi-cab when 


cong? Pickles. He looked very tired. . 
is wife, Lisette, was still away in France, making 
certain investigations on behalf of her 8 
to the whereabouts of Lady Millborough on a certain 
date that coincided with the night on which Mr. 
Plantagenet Vere, money-lender, of Piccadilly and 
other places, was found murdered. Allsop, his man- 
servant, had been detained on suspicion, but subse- 
quently released, and the coroner's jury had returned 
a verdict against some person or persons unknown. 
But Pickles’ investigations had not ceased with that, 
As well as this case of Babbage, alias Brown, 
had been on his hands, though, Babbage having been 
sent to trial, he was tem rarily relieved of it. And, 
also, Allsop, though discharged, was being shadowed. 
Pickles, in consequence of the cypher-key, “The Hidden 
Quest,” found in the valet’s room, ieved cong to 
be one of the gang, once ‘‘ brained ” by Stanley Jack, 
who had stolen the Millborough paste and killed 


Stevens, 
Small wonder then, with so much to ategt to, 
that Pickles, never blessed with robust health, looked 
away and no one to look 


tired. Also, Lisette. being 
meals, a slight redness of 


after him in the matter of 
nose indicated that his old enemy, indigestion, was 
taking advantage of his wife’s absence. 
_ But the news of the grim find on tho Embankment 
and that the in dually identified as that 
‘ou, 


of Mr. Gervase ton and Stanley Jack, had 
acted like a spur. 
He passed into the house of death, and an hour 


before be quitted it. Police were there to 
ae | d led look when hi 

face wore & ger ied puzz! when he 
reached the Regency Hotel. 

Here he interviewed many people, pencilli his 
cuff sometimes with his own peculiar d. 
The Princess Neruda, he was told, was too prostrated 
to see anybody. ‘ 

He was questioning the managos wher he put this 
question : 

“Whr did the Princess and her husband change 
trom one suite of rooms to another ?” 

“ We—we had, unfortunately, quite a small inva- 
sion of rats,’ was the answer. 

“Rats?” Pickles eyed the ceamip of pencil with 
which he had been scribbling down hi shorthand. 

“Yes; but we're rid of them—after calling in 
rat-catcher.” 

“A rat-catcher ?” 

“From Diver Street.” 

“Indeed!” murmured Pickles. ‘Now I should 
like to go over the suite of rooms where these plagues 
appeared. I understand that the Princess has vacated 
them.” 


Salvation Jemmy’s and Bob Evans’ addresses were 
in the hands of the police. Mr. Pickles intended to 
interview them later. 

“By the way—he’s a great character—was the 
rat-catcher’s name Old Stump ?” 

“Yes, I think so. An extraordinarily big man and 
an uncouth customer.” 

Then Pickles went to the suite of rooms, and there 
he nosed generally round, and he, too, develo an 
expression that resembled one of Old Stump’s ferrets. 

After a sh “ine ry capone out ~ ry more 
questions, chicfly about geogra the hotel. 

“ Ah, backstairs as well!” “ 

He expressed a wish to descend by the backstairs. 
They were not covered with expensive carpet like 
the main staircase. Rather cheap linoleum. 

He was descending when something caught his 
eye. He stooped, the manager, who was kceping 
him company, was quite at a loss to explain his action. 
Mr. Goren oughton had been found on the Embank- 
ment, 

_ Mr. Pickles was examining one or two spots on the 
linoleum. They were not staring or bright. 
woe he came to the conclusion that they were 

Pickles Byologied to the m ' 

“Tm ifacli to observe small detail—too much 
so possibly. Ld might be splashes of underdone 
gravy, those little drops there, or they mit be 
undiluted blood. A question of analysis. shall 
want you to seo that these stairs are not used for a 
short time.” 

“ But, excuse me,” eald the manager of the Regency, 
all nerves now, ‘‘ of course you know your own business 
better than I do, but Mr. Houghton was discovered 
on the Embankment. I don’t quito see how examining 
these backetairs or pu' them into a kind of quaran- 
tine is voing to throw light on the mystery.” 

“J want to ascertain when and how Mr. Houghton 


Which month in the year do you like best? Tell me in two words beginning— 


|. going out his bag 
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left this hotel,” answered Pickles, “* Tt is possible, but 

bable, that Mr. Houghton could have left by 
the public entrance without being observed by the 
hall-porter. So I am inclined to think that he may 
have used the backstairs. I believe in beginning at 
the beginning. But I tell you what. It won't be 
necessary to put the stairs out of action if you 
could led me have a small dish-cover to put over these 
spots and a reliable person to stand on guard.” 

The manager stared at Chief Inspector Pickles. 
However, this was done, and before ¢ his 
investigations, Pickles sent telephono 

Then he more questions 

uarters. No one could 
Houghton descending 
remembered meeting the rat-catcher 
of the stairs. 

“ With his bag asked Pickles. 

“The c 
ag was pretty well loaded up.” 


pea an os a A bright Cockne: 
t way. r 
of whose duties was to clean boots, had 


of him. 

“In foct, then,” said Pickles, ‘‘ nobody ex 
members of the hotel staff and tradesmen used 
back entrance yesterday—as far as you cam re- 
member ?” 

“ And Old Stick-in-the-Mud.” 


“And all alive-oh! 
fair jumped—and for a moment it 
made me jump, and I hollered out to him. With that 
be told me that next to a Cockney varmint—or words 
to that effect—rats and cats had the biggest number 
of lives. He just dumped down the hard on 
the pavement, and those rats: were a3 quiet as mice 
afterw : 
Pickles nearly shivered. 
“ But you're sure you 
pass this a Ss 

“Jf L had 1 should have said so before this! ” replied 


by Scotland 


did not see Mr. Houghton 


be mammalian blood by the 
capt who had been summoned by telephone. Others 


arrived, includ! an inspector from the finger- 
rint department. Phules gave the latter whispered 


ractions. 
When he quitted the hotel newsboys were rushing 
bankment with early editions of evening 
out ‘Embankment Mystery. 
Astounding revelations!” 
per men gleaned—that 
had entified dually as a Mr. 
Gervase Houghton, husband of the Princess Neruda 
Houghton, » wealthy Russian woman with properties 
in England as well as Russia, and as one, Stanley Jack, 
bogus theatrical mans who had'left a theatrical 
company stranded in Petersburg, and bogus theatrical 
agent with an ugly re utation. And also though 
@ post-morten examination might throw fresh light 
on the cause of death, so far neither the superficial 
injuries to the face nor the marks on wrists ankles 
ap sufficient to account for death. 
he cries pierced into a darkened room at the 
Regency Hotel where a woman crouched with glittering 
ve and ferret featurcs, and she drove fingers into 


ears. 

This was not Russia, but England. Money would 
not keep facts out of epgete | tee The story of her 
humiliation would be published at the inquest. 
Already they mere blazoning out ‘‘ dual identity ” 
on some of the contents bills. 

Would the common little servant—perhape bringing 
her brat into court in her arms—give ovidence at the 
inquest, and endeavour to make out that she was his 
lawful wife and her child lawful ? 

She had not yet set eyes on Fairy Willow, but her 
hatred for her and her child was growing, and at the 
back of her mind was the illogical conviction, based on 
no evidence, that the servant girl, the grim Salvationist, 
and the chauffeur were either together or one or the 
a associated with the mystery of her husband's 

leat! 

Tragic suffering, fon that had not died with the 
man who had inspired it, seemed to be turning her 
blood, always vinegary, into acid of a corrosive kind. 

This common servant had been granted the affection 
of the man whose love she had attempted to buy, 
and had been granted a baby, a blessing denied her, 
and now this same common servant—whom in Russia 
she would have had flogged or flogged her herself— 
looked like coming in for a kind a second harvest. 
Her first lover was going to marry her, according to 
the Salvation 

These thoughts revolved like maddent wheels 
in the woman's tortured mind, and ever ae the back- 
ground the thought that Fairy in some way was 
responsible for her husband’s death. 

(Another big instalment next week.) 


must have been in his bag,” was the 


WEEK ENDING 
Jose 13, 1912. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS 
FOR BOYS 


The number of important openings 
for youths in leading business circles, 
placed at the disposal of Pitman’s 
School, far exceeds the number of 
candidates for them. 


Pitman's School secures for its students 
the best junior positions in the London 
banks, insurance and shipping offices, 
with merchants, brokers, auctioneers, 
publishers, editors, and in municipal and 
other public offices. Boys who take the 
Business Course at Pitman's start in com- 
mercial life under the best possible 
auspices, the School’s introduction being 


accepted as a guarantee of efficiency 
and suitability. 
3,000 VACANCIES ANNUALLY. 
70,000 ALREADY FILLED. 


Write To-Day for Prospectus No. 26. 
Gratis and Post Free. 


PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL, 


Principal: BERNARD DE BEAR, 
Late Examiner London Chamber of Commerce. 
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Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all parts of the world, and of 
all ages, have lived to bless and to thank. Because it § 
restored to them their hair—their youthful looks. Beci 
it has arrested its fall, saved ita loss, promoted its gr 2) 
in full, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


Qhomiat or Store knows, and will clally 
a 


Your Own tcho aud ita ally, the Tatcho Hair-Hewl! a 


tell you, all about 


both. Tatcho, the hair-sre ele 
ira bight, pps Kei the colour of whisky, free frou 
all grease and smell. It is sold in bottles, bearing the pers”! 


Sims, at 1s., 23. "\l-» 


Mr. Geo. B. double 


and 4s, 6d., the two latter sizes being compounded in 
in order the cure. 


Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Healtb Brush, costs you as, 
woh Te asi He 
Geen Street Kings ‘London, W.C-» 


ch the strongest 
the trusty, 
Health Bruaie 
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SNOOKS’ “SPOON ” 
£10 


FOR LAST LINES. 
[25 rar ne | 
oe. ® 


(as : 


Py) 


Sxooxs took a young lady out for a walk. The old 
boy soon got tired, and they sat down ona stile. Slowly 
Snooke’ arm stole round the Yi waist, and, suddenly 
plucking up all his courage, nooks’ lips met the lady's 
with s pleasant smack. Sho was surpriscd but not 
annoyed, being a very modern young lady. The Parrot, 
however, saw the real humour of the incident, and told 
Qld Snooks what he thought about him. 

In a last line to the verze below tell us what you 
think the Parrot said. 

This last line that you add necd not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, aud 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Snooks went out for a walk with a girl, 
And when they sat down on a stile 

The giddy old boy stole a kiss ; 
And the Parrot remarked with a smile : 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘* No fool like an old fool.” 


— 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & buck card, and address it to the 
Faitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. If youlike, you 
Tesy inclose your posteard in an envelc pe. 

2. Kach posteard must bear the usual signature of the competitor in ink. 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or pr inted. 

y, Each competitor must give hia real name and address, Unless this 
ernd:tion is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her right wa 

rv ze. 

4. Mark your postcard “Spoon” cn the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
mustarrive not later than Thursday, June 13th, 

i. To the scnder of the attempt considered the bert a prize of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event cfa tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ton consolation gifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efcrts come nextin merit. 

6. The published decision is final, and competitors may cnter on this 
understanding only. 


Result of ‘‘ Motor’? Parrot Contest on page fii. of cover. 
i cA kc Ach cha thc a as 


PRIZES FOR MARKSMEN. 


Competition for Members 
of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 


ist Prize._Miniature Rifle fitted with Orthoptic 
Sights, Grade M.S. 55., supplicd by 
W. W. Greener, St. Mary's Square, 
Birmingham, valued at £3 16s. 

gnd@ Prize—Columbia Graphophone, with two 

records, value £2 15s. 

3rd Prize._Leather Covered Thermos Flask, 
gint size, value £1 Is. 

4th Prize.—Ficeld Glasses in Case. 

5th Prize.—_ . ” ” 

6th Prize.—Telescope. 

7th Prize._Thermos Flask. 

&:h Prize.—Electro-plated Brush and Comb. 

To develop miniature rifle shooting we have devised a 
rovel competition, with the above splendid list of prizes. 

The competition will consist of ten consecutive shots on 
an S.M.R.C. ten-bull card supplied by PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY. To obtain one, each intending competitor 
rivet send a coupon cut from any issue of P.W., together 
with a penny stamp to pay for postage. Coupon No. 1 
appears this week on page iii. of cover. 

‘A good plan would be for secretarics of clubs to collect 
their members’ coupons and forward them in one batch to 
the office of P.W. These prizes must be shot for, under 
the conditions below, any time between July 22 and 
July 27 inclusive. Targets must be posted to arrive not 
later than Monday, July 29._ No application for targets 
entertained after Saturday, July 20. 


< 


taken from any issuc of PEAR: 
Kaitor, PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street London, W.C., 
and in reply will receive a target end by the Kditor, Coupon 
No. 1 will bs found on page 8 of cover. 

DISTANCR,—Twenty-five yards, ineasured from edge of firing point 
nearest the target. 

SHOTS —Ten consecutive shots. Should more than ten pppear on cari, 
or more than one on any particular target, points of bighest value 
w:ll accordingly be deducted from score. 

. TARGETS.—Only targeta supplied by PEARSON’S WEEELY will be 

e-igible (see Rule 1). These targets will be 8.M.R C. ten-bull targets. 

1. Se Sina. Boorea will be counted on the edge-cutting principle 

(‘22 gauge). 

& SLOUTING.—Shooting may take place on any indoor or open-air range. 
Shoots must be Citieweed and targets signed bv two witnesses (con- 
ditions supplied with target), after which they must be returned to 
the Rifle tor, PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., not later than Monday, July 29th, 1912, Cards bearing 
& later poat-mark will be dixqunlified, 

¥. rrizes.—The first prize (consisting of a miniiture rifie fitted with 
orthop:ic sights supplied by W. W. Greener, St. Mary’s Square, Bir- 
ming! any wal be awarded tothe competitor whoxe card is found to 
contain highest number of Fonts. In the event of a tie, com- 
petitors interested will shoot off on a »pe-cial target, alse supplied by 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
anncunced above, 

&. DispcTEs.—Any disputes not covered by the above conditions will be 
Tag according to the competition rules of the Society of Miniature 


8. CARDS will be Judged by the Editor, assisted by a member of the 
= 8.M.R.C. faalngt Counsil. ; 7! 
. D&c1s10N.—The decision published in PSARSON’S WEEKLY is Snal, 
and competitors may enter on this understanding only. 


Coupon No. 1 will be found on page iil. of cover. 


= 


There will be seven other prizes, as 


—With the first and last letters of the month chosen, as, for example, “ April—Air Lovely.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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FREE DISTRIBUTION 
- §HAVING SOAP. 


20,000 Full-size 1/- Sticks of Mulcuto Shaving Soaz to be Given Away in Ten Days: 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE TO 


ALL READERS OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 


WHO APPLY ON OR BEFORE MONDAY, JUNE 24th. 


This week we are placing the Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap on the market, and we intend 
to make it as popular as the famous Mulcuto 
Safety Razor. 

In order to do this we are giving away to 
every Purchaser of the Mulcuto ‘Bafety Razor 
a shilling stick of this soap in a neat ivorine 
case, only asking that they will recommend it 
to their friends if they find it what we claim it 
to be—the purest and most luxurious shaving 
soap in the world. 


Applications must be made on or 
before Monday, June 24th. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS FREE GIFT. 


The Mulcuto Safety Razor is far and away 
the best safety razor on the market. It has a 
hollow-ground blade made of the finest 
Sheffield steel, and it will last for years. The 
price of the Mulcuto Safety Razor is HALF- 
A-CROWN, or the heavily-plated model de 
luxe can be had for 8s. 6d. 

To every reader of this announcement who, 
on or before Monday, June 24th, sends 2s. 6d. 


This is a reduced illustration of 
the 1/- Stick of Mulcuto Shaving 
Soap which we are giving free to 
all our customers till June 24th, 


My. W. B., of High Fields, nr. Doncaster, Yorks, 
writes :—‘* Sir,—Kindly forward one of your No. 2 
Mulcuto Safety Razors, for which I enclose P.O. for 
3s. 6d., and oblige. Have used one of your Mulcuto 
No. 8 for four years, and it has given every satisfaction.” 

Mr. H. D., of Roath, Cardiff, writes :—‘‘ Dear Sirs,— 
I sent to you five years ago for one of your Safety Razors, 
for which I only paid 2s. 61. I have had it in constant 
use ever since, and I always enjoy a clean and comfortable 
shave, and the razor is still in splendid condition.” 


Mr. J. W., of Everton Heath. nr. Sandy, Beds, 


FREE 


GIFT COUPON 


for the Mulcuto Safety Razor we will present 
ashilling stick of ournew Mulcuto Shaving Soap. 

The offer is open until June 24th, but please 
send at once. 

The Mulcuto Safety Razor has practically 
beaten all its competitors out of the field. 
Although it costs only 2s. 6d., it has proved 
to be the most practical, useful, and reliable 
safety obtainable. No one who has once used 
a Mulcuto will ever use any other. 

We have sold tens of thousands of these 
razors, and that is why we feel confident there 
will be a great demand for the Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap. It is absolutely pure, of super- 
refined quality, and will be found soothing 
and comforting to the most delicate skin. 

Every man who shaves himself—no matter 
what kind of razor he uses—should try the 
Mulcuto Shaving Soap, which he can buy for 
one shilling. 

Until June 24th, however, it will be sent 
FREE to every purchaser of the Mulcuto 
Safety Razor. 

Where possible, please make use of the 
coupon printed below. 


The Muleuto is made in two 
styles— 
No. 1, Nickel-plated, / a 
2/6. No. 2, Heavily | case wills 
5 5 
Silver - plated | eel 
voppin: 
Model de Luxe, 3/6. ( the tiade. 
writes :—‘‘ Sir,—Would you please_send on one of your 


Safety Razors, for which Ll encloso Postal Order. I bave 
used one of them this last three years with great sutis- 
faction. Now I want another one.” 


Mr. W. T. C., of Cumnor Hill, Oxford, writes:— 
" Dear Sirs,—Kindly let me know if you can supply me 
with a blade to suit the Muleuto Razor No. 2, as supplied 
four years ago. 1 may say that I am extremely satistied 
with it, having used it continuously all that time with one 
blade only. consider it a splendid thing. 1 would not 
use any other razor now.” 


To the “ Mulento’’ Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 23), 81 to 338 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


(Over Chancery Lane Tube Stat ion.) 


Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, carriage paid, by return, the ‘‘ Mulcuto 
enclose P.O. value 2s. Gd.* Also enclose, in accordance with your undertaking, 


Stick of the Mulcuto Shaving Soap. 


" Safety Razor, for which I 
free of charge, one Shilling 


PIS oxcessceissrcnsrevicsocncacmishansani acm canons Deane 
© Bend 21, Od. if you would like one of the Model de Luse Silver-plated Razors, 


Zz 


Under Life's Crus 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
No. 3—THE CONVICT. 


between the eyes, and he probably wou 
done had not the man been expericnced 


“THREE 
years’ penal 
servitude!” 
said the judge. 

The young 
man in the 
dock was led 
away, and his young wife in the public gallery threw 
up her arms and screamed. 

“ Silence in court !”” the usher called. 

The reporter wrote “ Three years for burglary ” 
at the head of the story of the case and sent the 
news to his paper, and the husband was driven off 
in the “ Black Maria,” and his wife crawled back to 
the hovel she called home. 

This was a few weeks ago. Now the young 
man, who had been a capable clerk, is turning the 
mangle in the washhouse of a prison. Justice 
as Degin to take her toll, and she will take her toll 
as long as the man lives. His character is gone for 
ever. With his freedom has vanished his good 
name. When he is released he will find it next to 
impossible to get a job. 

* And quite right, too,” the ‘ good” man says. 
“ Quite right, too. It'll be a lesson to him.” 

One of the Men to be Sacked. 

A year ago the prisoner would grbatiy have said 
exactly the same about another man, but up till 
then life’s road had been fairly smooth for him. 
He had known no real want and no temptations. 
But one wage day there was a shuffling of cards at 
the office whero he was employed, an unexpected 
re-arrangement of men an ings, and some of 
the newer employees were given notice. He was 
among them. 

‘“* What’s the matter ?” his wife inquired rather 
anxiously, when she noticed his unusual unhappy 
look that evening. 

“‘Oh, nothing!” he replied. ‘“ Not feeling very 
well, that’s all. A bit off colour.” 

“You want o holiday,” she said, “ You ought 
to ask for it soon.” 

“TI shall bo getting it earlier than usual this 
year,” he said. 

Fortunately for her feelings his wife was dishing 
up the dinner at the moment, and did not catch his 
eye as ho spoke. 

“ That'll be — dear,” she added. ‘* We'll 
go somewhere where it’s very t, and you must 

ave a real rest, and then you'll be quite fit.” 

“Pity to tell her,” he mutte: to himself. 
Instead of telling her he took her to a theatre. 
She had all the average wife’s blind belief in her 
husband’s power to hold his place in the face of all 
cireumstances, and it would be foolish, he thought, 
to let her know that her own husband was only 
ordinary—that he was not, as she believed, invalu- 
able to his firm. 


No Work in Sight. 

So he said nothing and served his notice, and 
after that he used to leave home in the morning 
at the usual hour as he had always done. He 
spent his time looking for another job, and eve! 
week-end he drew his wages out of his little stoc 
of savings in the post-office. 

When he drew out the last penny he was as far 
off work as ever. 

“What about your holidays, dear?™ his wife 
asked as he acktal her the money. 

“I shall be potti them soon,” he said, trying 
to swallow the mp his throat. 

* ° 


Well, the wife found out, and six months later, 
when the baby had come, and no work had come, 
and the home had gone—when the young fellow 
was losing heart, and the young woman had lost 
her good health, he fell in with a burglar on the 
Thames Embankment who was looking for recruits. 
The burglar introduced him to a receiver of stolon 

in Whitechapel. 

“What's the good of starving?" said the 
receiver. ‘Have a shot? Take yer luck in yer 
hands, my lad, and think of yer wife and kiddy.’ 

“ What d’you mean ?” 

“Why, crack a crib, You've tried honesty 
a mas time,” the tempter went on, ‘ What 
good has it done you? Look here. I've got 
my eye on a place. If you'll tackle it Pll give you 


a quid down to get @ hit 
of nourishment for 
What d’yon say? Bring 

I'll buy the 


lot at a good price.” 
Just for a Ceaatis the honest 
clerk was tempted to 
hit e receiver a stinging blow 
have 
and @ 
close student of human nature. He dangled the 
bait skilfully. 

“Think it over, lad,’ he said. ‘There's yer 
wife that you love, lying ill through no fault of 
yours, yet you can’t get her what she needs. Now’s 
yer chance. Pick it up, my lad, pick it up.” 

And the youn oie pe out his hand and said 
in a dreamy, batt tne sort of way, “ Done!” 

Out of the sovereign he bought some grapes and 
a few new laid eggs and little delicacies and took 
them home. 

His wife and baby were asleep and he leaned over 
them and kissed the woman till she woke. 

“Take some of these,” he said. She sat up and 
stared, as if she had suddenly found hersclf in a 
fairy land. 

““T’ve got a job,” he said, 

“ Got a job!” 

oe Yes." 

She flung her arms round his neck, and for the 
first time for months she smiled. 

“Where is it?’ she asked, and he answered, 
truthfully. “Ata jevelr in the city.” 

An hour later, when she had partly returned to 
her old state of cheerfulness, he left her and said 
he would go and get her some more nourishment. 

The receiver and -a confederate were waiting 
round the corner, and about midnight the receiver 
indicated the shop, gave the two men instructions, 
and went off to home and safety, 


Her Visitor—a Man In Blue. 
“ Got a job!” the wife was saying in hor dreams. 
“Thank Heaven!” : 
Next morning she was surprised on waking to 
find that her husband was absent, but remembering 
that he had said something about night work she 
did not worry but proceeded to prepare his break- 
_ About ten o’clock there was a knock at the 
oor. 
““Why, John, where have you been ? I—" 
oe stopped dead, A policeman was standing 
ere. 

“ Your husband can’t come home,” he said. 

s s s * s 


“Tm not a thief at heart,” he said in court. 
“Twas desperate. My wife and child were 
starving.” 

“Same old story!” a lawyer jeored. “Same 
old story! A man cares something for his wife 
and child when he’ll run the risk of being sent away 
from them, to prison, I don’t think.” 

And the starving wife in the gallery screamed 
and clutched pitifully at the air. 


(Next week: ‘“ Among London’s Blind.”) 


“PEARSON’S” PIGEON RACE. 
£115 IN PRIZES. 


Absolutely No Entry Fee. 


As we have announced before, our Championship Pigeon 
Race takes place from the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
August 3lst., and every fancier should enter his best fliers. 

It will be flown under conditions similar to those of our 
monster race from the Palace last September. In this event, 
it will be remembered, over 20,000 birds competed, and the 


race was a tt success from every point of view. Mr. 
Howden, the Secretary of the National Homing Union, 
who organised this gigantic race and looked alter the welfare 


of the pigeons, will, with the assistance of a large staff of 
helpers, manage the coming event. 

The chief beauty of our race is that there is no entry fee 
whatsoever, and £115 is being offered in prizes. It will be 
flown in six sections. A first prize of £5, and five prizes of 
£1 each will be awarded in each section, and, in addition, 
there will be a Championship Prize of £50 and a Cup, value 
£5, to the bird making the highest velocity. 

Clubs can mark their own birds and send them in club 
panniers to the Crystal Palace as a race-point. In these 
circumstances the staff employed to carry out ‘ Pearson's” 
great pigeon race will countermark some of the birds in the 
ordinary manner in which they ere countermarked. All 
particulars will appear later. 


DON’T FORGET THE DATE—AUCUST 3ist. 


Weer expire 
Juve 13, 1912, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Watered Stock, 

2. Doldrums. 

3. Blue Blood. 

4. Trooping the Colours. * 
5. Malapropism. 

6. Tantalus. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you (ou explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
= explanations considered the clearest and 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanat:on 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sivn 
your name and address in ink. Names and address. 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the ix 
if you like, but each must be written on a sepirity 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 138th. You may send all your postcards fur 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addre as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 76. 


(1) ICHABOD. 

J. Roberts, 26 Longstone Road, Eastbourne, cov tri 
buted the winning explanation in the following terms : 

A Biblical name bestowed by the wife of Phine>s 
on hes son, whose birth coincided with the defeat cf 
Israel and the capture of the Ark by the Philistines. 
It signifies “The glory is de ,” and is now 
applied to « nation or institution which has become 
decadent and effete. 


(2) TELL IF TO THE MARINES. 

The prize-winner, C. Bailey, 47 Wickham Lana 
Plumstead, thus explained the e phrase : 

An expression used to show incredulity. When 
marines t went afloat they werc naturally rather 
“green” concerning nautical affairs, and a sailor 
who related a very ‘ tall’’ yarn, was told to “tell it 
to the marines,” the idea being they could be mute 
easily ee gull ” 

(3) TAPE MACHINE. 

The explanation selected as the best was received fram 
J. Brenton, 27 Chesthunte Road, Tottenham, to whom 
the prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded for t': 
following : 

An ingenious development of the clectric tclegr iph, 
the messages being received in actual letters ari 
figures (instead of dots and dashes) imprinted 07 : 
narrow ribbon of paper technically termed “ tape." 
Financial firms principally use it, receiving ther hs 
constant information from the Stock Exchange of the 
last Money Market fluctuations. 


(® RICH AS CRESUS. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to J. McGov:rs 
119 Graham Street, Airdrie, who wrote as follows : 

Croesus was King of Lydia, B.c. 560. A warricr ¢ t 
great distinction his conquests brought to hin 

rodigious wealth. Through the centuries his wealth 
es formed a standard | comparison, ‘as rich «3 
Croesus” signifying that one has a superabundan.o 
of riches, 


(5) WRECK COMMISSIONERS. ; 

The explanation selected ae the best was received from 
Mise C. Carlisle, 93 Lymington Avenue, Wood Gre, 
N., and was thus worded: 

Wreck Commissioners are appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor under the Merchant Shipping Act (187%), 
to act with or without skilled assossors in the case of 
wrecks, They exercise greater powers than the 0! ! 
“ receivers of wrecks,” and may receive evidence an 
examine witnesses regarding ships lost at sca # 
stranded. 


(6) PUBLIC TRUSTEE. . ny 

For the explanation which follows the prize of 10s. G4, 
has been awarded to W. Lovewell, 107 Eastgate, Pickering: 

The Public Trustee Act, 1906, came into fore: 
on January Ist, 1908. It was passed to prgriee 
Publio Official responsible for property committe: : 
his charge, whether under a will or settlement. Matter i 
within his control are guaranteed by the Consolidate 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 


—For the best reasons I will give five novel Sealing-wax Sets. Mark postcards Month.’”’ (See page 124 0.) 
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CATESBYS<z 


A Department Store for fhe people 


No time 
like the 
present. 


A shabby appearance fe a serious draw 
back and a heavy handicap in the struggle 
for success. There is n0 oced whatever 
to put off ordering a oew rig-out; the 
Graves 35/< Suit is the greatest achieve- 
ment in popular priced tailoring which the 
clothing trade has to offer, and our equit- 
able easy payment system enables you to 
have your suit immediately, and spread 
the cost over several months. All the 
essentials of a well planned, comfortable 
and stylish suit are- put into the Graves 
35/2 Style. The materials are reliable 
and of handsome appearance ; the suit is 
cleverly cut, carefully tailored, and trim- 
med and finished in perfect taste. This ig 


Waar srnrve Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
nn —————————————————————————— 


SA 
= 


Gf 
SMALL DEPOSIT GETS THE CYCLE. 


We are not EXPERIMENTING! 

We have been selling our famous ‘‘ BEDFORD” 

- Cycles for several years, and making friends 

with our customers all the time. 5 We are 

anxious to make a friend of you. § We are 
able to offer you the 


VERY BEST CYCLE 


at the price because we buy right, and our 
output is enormous. 


cenr’s Roapster: &9 19 6 cirirosvs. 


2/- in the £ discount for cash down. 


CATESBYS .. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


and ir you are In every respect entirely pleased with the 
sult when delivered and tried on at home, {hg balance 
ts payable by six monthly payments of S/= But 
if you are In any way disappointed with the work, you 
are under no obligation whatever to kcep the suit, and 
we willimmediately return the whole of the money paid. 


price. The cloths we shall sample will be cuttings 
thelengths now being made up ieclading TW 
CHEVIOTS WORSTED os Bia 
BLUE VICUNAS, and a splendid leading line 

ing YORKSHIRE SUITIN When you 


WW ANN 
] WHEREVER YOU LIVE yoo my’ 


} advantage of our favourable prices and equitable 
easy payment terms, and wh 


Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milne rubber heels resemble 
other kinds until you wear them! 


THEN the Wood-Milne Quality comes home 
to you; then the Wood-Milne Comfort ; then 
the “Springiness” and Wearing Power. 


And then you understand why Wood-Milne heels & 
tips sell more widely than any other in the world. 


At Prices to Suit All—and All Reliable. 


sidered quite satisfactory. whether you prefer 
ark diz in the 6 Cash Discount, 


HY CIENIC Pr 
pee etme i FLOOR POLISH 
and create new life and vigour. _ ———— 


When you ask your bootmaker tofixrubber heelsand tips for you 
remember to specify ‘Woud-Milucs.’ Substitutes are NOT as good. 


* “There's delight 
i ite.” 


CLARNICO 
LILY 
CARAMELS 


crisp new season’s almonds. 
Mode by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., Londom. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


q Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


THE MEEK MR. MOSS. 


“1 pon’s know if | “ Well, all my ofessional pride was up, guv’nor. 
ever you've noticed | I reckoned I should have dong something to be real 
the big man is | proud of if I could do the mug, hen a chap of Grant’s 

enerally more meek | appearance an’ experience was up against me. 
than the little ’un ?” “So I set my wits workin’ for all they were worth 

“I can't say that I | to think out some scheme, an’ one day w’en he went for 
have,” I said. | a walk along the beach I followed him an’ overtook 

| 


“ Ah,” said Pincher, | him at a lonely spot. 
‘you ain’t wot I “Why, Mr. Moss,’ I says, ‘I'd no idea it was you. 


a man of observation, | Wrap up in business I was, thinking over cable 
guv'’nor. Iain’tnever | that I got this morning. It’s a funny thing that if a 
met o little man | man doesn’t care muc whether he makes money or 


wot was meek; fierce | not pores rush in to_help him.’ 
most of ’em, an’ it only takes very little to | ‘I haven't noticed it,’ he says, an’ I thought he 
big men, an’ ; looked a bit hipped-like. Then he continued, ‘ But, 
I ever met stood just over six feet, | look here, Smithson, or wotever your name is, I don’t 
>was about as near cussin’ as | want to waste your time, for I'm no good to you, #0 
you'd better save we story for someone wot may 

do you a bit of good.’ 
*’ He spoke so meek and quiet that I hadn’t the 
heart im me to say anythin’, though no man ever 
had more provocation. For a while I just stared 


they are, 
rouse ’em, but I’ve met heaps of meek 


the meekest_ man 
an’ to say ‘ Dear me! 
ever he got. . . 

“ It’s rather funny how I came to make his acquaint- 
ance, so to speak, an’ if you'll do the uaual honours 
Ll get on with the story. : ; 

I produced whisky and glasses, and finding that 
Pincher continued to stare absently 
at the cigar-box, I placed it with the 
glasses on the table. 

“There's nothin’ like a good cigar 
for makin’ you feel at home an’ 
pleased with yourself,” he said, cutting 
off the end of the cigar and feeling for 
a box of matches; “but to get on 
with wot I was goin’ to tell you 
about. Some years ago, guy nor, 
after wot them actor chaps call a 
successful tour in the North, I heard 
as how there were a rare crowd of 
mugs down at a South coast seaside 
resort. Now, to catch mugs one has 
to have a bit of capital; spend 
money to make money, 80 to speak’; 
an’ as I'd got o bit then, I went 
down to this bloomin’ town where the 
mugs were, travellin’ first class an’ 
puttin’ up at the best hotel in the 
place. Smithson was the name I took, 
an’ I gave out that I was a chap wot 
had made money out in Amcrica an’ 
come home to have a fling. 

“TI hadn’t been in the hotel more 
than an hour before'I discovered a 
dashin’-lookin’ chap callin’ _hissclf 
Captain Grant, with * sharper’ writtcn 
all over him. 

“T reckon he tumbled to me as I 
did to him, for he kept out of my 
way, an’ as I ate a very expensive 
dinner I began to wonder if the 
place was song enough to stand the 
two of us. hadn't the heart 
to start work that night, guv'nor, for the other chap 
had the advantage of a few days’ start, an’ watchin’ 


I says affable-like.” 


pce 
| at him absolutely dazed, an’ then I asked him wot 
| ’e’d led me on for ? 


him in the billiard-room playin’ withsome of the local |“ ‘I didn’t want to lead you on,’ he says. ‘I 
young bloods wot fancied themselves, I saw that he'd | spotted your game an’ [ spotted the noble captain's, | 
got nothin’ to Iearn about the game, an’ him havin’ | but I didn’t want any unpleasantness. 1 didn't 


wot’s called a ‘ good presence,’ which I hadn't got, | want to spoil a nice holiday. Three weeks in London 
an’ which has always been a handicap to me, I began | ‘ve had, three glorious weeks, an’ quite o good time 
to wonder if I hadn't better quit an’ make the first | here. To-morrow mornin’ I'm goin’ to give myself | 
. loss the test. up.’ 

“ An’ I should have quitted the next mornin’ if it 
hadn’t been for the meek man turnin’ up. 

“He drove up in a big motor-car which he'd evi- 
dently hired to bring him from London. He hadn’t 
much pageage, but I was standin’ just outside the 

door of the hotel an’ I saw he gave the man a good 


“«* Give yourself up 2?’ I gasps. 
6 Yes,’ ‘says he. ‘Just on a month ago I quitted 
| my job as cashier at a Midland Bank with two hundred 
| pounds of their money. I felt certain I'd be caught 
; soon, although I’d taken precautions, 80 I meant 
| to have a time an’ run through the money quick. 
p. | Now it’s a gone, so I might just as well give myself 
“* Glorious weather for motorin’!’ I says, affable- | up. I couldn't’ work again after the time I’ve 
like, as he came up, an’ he said in a nervous sort of | had.’ | 
way that it was, an not lookin’ where he was goin’ he “ Well, guv’nor, it was bad enou h to think of the 
missed a step an’ came a rare cropper. time an’ money wasted, but to think of a cha who'd 
““*Dear me,’ he says, as he picked hisself up, | been clever enone to get away with two hundred | 
* how very careless!” | quid, gettin’ rid of it in under a month an’ then talkin’ | 
“Lor, guv'’nor, you could have knocked me down | about givin’ hisself up—well, it was too much, an’ 
with a feather. There was this big chap, tall an’ | there bein’ no whisky near me like there is now— 
broad with a vocabulary you'd have thought equal to | easy with the water, guv’nor !—I very near collapsed, 


any drill sergeant’s, takin’ a thing as meek asa curate, |Idid. Then all of a sudden I got an idea. 
an - think it was that wot gave me my first intcrest “** Suppose I could get you a fiver,’. I says, * would | 
in him. 


you come to London an’ be introduced to my people 
| wot might find you useful in business, knowin’ t 
ways of a bank an’ so on 2° 

“<Td be quite ready,’ he says, in the same meek 
| voice. ‘I don’t want to go to prison if I can make! 
eoney ean hard work.’ 

‘*Phere’s a train from here to London at half-past 
six, I says. ‘It will be safer to pay our bills, or we | 
might get pinehed for that, an’ that would upset 
‘ everythin’.’ 
| “Oh, I was allowin’ enough to mect the bill,’ says 


“Then he began to chuck money about. Lor’, he 
seemed made of money. The noble captain tumbled 
to that, too, an’ there was both of us tryin’ to get 
the rare pigeon to pluck, an’ glarin’ at each othcr like 
a couple of dogs ready to fly at each other's throats. 

“Moss was the meek man’s name, guv'nor, an’ 
it seemed to suit him, but he wouldn’t play billiards 
or bridge, an’ whilst he was fairly affable to me, he 
didn’t take much notice of Grant, who neglected 
the smaller fry to play up to him. 


Now, ladies! 


“**Glorious weather for mot 


| ready stamped, 


“Why did the wrist-watch?’’ One clever answer is: Because it saw the finger 
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eter a, as though he wouldn’t do anyone 
“8 vay well,’ I says, * you give orders to be called 
at half past five an’ I'll do the same. Don't say a 
word to anyone abeut leavin’ except the clerk, an’ 
don’t tell him until last thing w'en you pay ‘your 
bill. We'll be in London for breakfast.’ 

‘I walked back to the hotel with him an’ hung 
about watchin’ some people playin’ tennis in the 
prams so as Captain Grant should see us. Then 

e went up to. his room to dress for dinner, an’ after 
I’d changed quick like I went to the noble captain's 
room an’ taj at the door. 

“ He was sittin’ on the bed smokin’ a cigarcttc w'en 
I entered. 

“© * Wot do you want ?’ says he. 

8 A matter of business,’ I says very quiet. ‘I've 
stalked that meek cove an’ he'll be a good haul, but 
he don’t bite easy. I've spent as much as I reckoned 
to spend in this hole an’ it’s a question of investin’ 
more capital or quittin’. We understand each other, 
don’t we?’ 

“ I could sce his eyes gleamin’, although he kept ‘em 
half shut. He reckoned I'd had my chance an’ 
missed it. 

““* You mean you're run dry ?” he says. 

“*Not so,’ says I, an’ I showed him three five. 
pound notes, ‘ but this game ain’t my speciality; 
it’s a sorter holiday engagement with me, an’ for a 
consideration I'd leave you to it.’ 

«© Dye skinned everyone but the meek mug,’ he savs. 

“6 Very well,’ I says, ‘give me fifty pounds, I'll 

sheer off an’ you can skin him 


too. 

“Tf Td asked for a thousanil 
quid he couldn’t have had more tu 
say about it, but I listened to him 
very patient, knowin’ that he was 
keen on gettin’ rid of me, for whilst 
1 was there, havin’ got pally with 
the mug, he’d stand no chance. 

** Very well,’ I says, * Vl speculate 
a bit more, an’ I moved towards the 
door. 

* <T'N give you a tenner,’ he says. 

“1 laughed and turned 
handle. 

“* Fifteen,’ says he, and with that T 
went back, for I saw that he was 
co keen to have the mug to him- 
self. 

“Twenty-five quid I got from him, 
promisin’ to leave the next mornin 
an’ to have nothin’ more to do w:th 
the’chap whilst he was in the hot.!. 

“Well, guv’nor, after all e>j.nses 
was paid an’ I'd given my pal the 
fiver, I reckon I was ten quid to tho 

ood, an’ I'd have given half of it to 
ave seen ‘Captain Grant's fre wen 
he came down to breakfast the nest 
mornin’ an’ found that Mr. Smith-on 
aw’ the meck Mr Moss had quitted by 
~ the early train.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next 
Week.) 


oo 
, 


the 


““T axe wedded to my art,” said the prima conn 

“ Well,” replied the harsh manager, “if you 
couldn’t treat a regular husband any bettcr than 
you do your art, some man is lucky.” 


“ Gorna abroad again?” 

“No,” replied the indolent citizen. “ What's the 
use of bothering with railways and hotels when 
your friends will send you postcard pictures tu:t 
look better than the actual scenery?” 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s "In your hand, 
And ‘see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 
-It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee All you 
have to do is just simply to earry about with you—in tic 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one , if 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over t= 
country. ; 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue : 
the paper, our representative will quictly hand you a postesr': 
and addressed to the Editor of “ PW." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gilts, and al! = 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you preier. 
write your name and address in the space provided, and diw» 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or 80 later, the gift you i ei 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. A’ i 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. a 
of the latest winners appears on page 1240. So remember 
to 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And ‘see what we will give you. 


have selected will arris 


-print.”’ (Turn to ps 1238.) 
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Lilian Makes a Friend. 

“Excuse me,” said a well-bred, masculine voice 
beside her, “ but I think this is your handkerchief.” 

Lilian Dering looked up in surprise. 

A cleanly- built young man in grey flannels bowed, 
bareheaded, before her, holding out a dainty square 
of eambric, 

“T’m afraid it must be! Thank you!” she said, 
when she found there was no handkerchiof in her 
bag. The young man handed over his treasure- 
trove, but seemed in no hurry to dopart. 

“Tsay,” he began, in boyish embarrassment, “ I’ve 
follow ou quite a long way to avoid offering you 
that handkerchief in a crowd, in case it might not 
be yours, I wonder if you'd take pity on the lone- 
liest man in all Hyde Bark this afternoon, and let 
me talk to you?” 

For a moment Lilian forget the unconventionality 
of his i ay in her surprise. 

“Lone ly?” she echoed. “Why, that’s just my 
trouble!’ 

Then she blushed furiously, remembering that, of 
course, she ought tohave snubbed him. But he took 

rompt advantage of her words to seat himself beside 
1er; and on the arrival of the collector for their 
chair-tickets he set the seal on their acquaintance by 
paying for both. 

“Now,” be said gaily, turning to her, “ you tell me 
first how it comes about that you are lonely, apd then 
I'll tell you my troubles.” 

‘or think you'd better begin,” she said, rather 
shyly. 

“Me?” he laughed. “Oh, I’m Icnely because 
everybody I know is out of town, and I can’t go 
myself because I am the slave of tho family lawyers 
at the moment. And you?” 

Lilian answered with a bitter laugh. 

“If I could afford to go fora holiday I’ve no one 
to go with; and I don’t know whether I shall be 
allowed even the blessed privilege of working in 
this ”—she indicated the heat haze which overhung 
all London—“ for more than another week.” 

She stopped suddenly, her voice quivering. But 
in the carriage of her head, and in the fine, firm 
lines of her mouth, he saw pride. So he simply 
replied, in the tone of one chum to another : 

“‘ I say, what beastly luck ! What’s gone wrong?” 

“Well, you see ”—she twisted her slender fingers 
together in an heroic attempt to repress her tears at 
the hateful recollection—“ I work in a shop.” 

His surprise got the better of his manners. 

“A shopgirl—you?” he queried in astonishment. 
Judging by her face and her accent, he would have 
been less surprised to hear she was a king’s daughter. 

“Any port in a storm,” she quoted, smiling 
wanly, “And it’s the only thing Ican do. But the 
man I have the misfortune to work with locked 
me up with him in one of the bascoments this 
morning, and tried to—to kiss me.” 

Her face was scarlet with shame and anger, and 
the held back the ready tears with a great effort 
as she added: “I b-boxed his eara; and he said he 
would get me dismissed in a week. And I don’t 
know what I shall do!” 

‘The man’s hands clenched in anger as he saw her 
brimming eyes. 

“But, good heavens! Don’t you know anyone 
who coul horsewhip the brute?” 

“No one, no one,” she said drearily. 

“Well, look here,” he suggested cheerily, as a 
distant clock chimed four, “I want tea horribly 
badly. Let’s discuss it all at the kiosk, and see what 
cin be done. I’m only # hard-up artist myself, 
and I’ve had bad times, too.” 

“Oh, but”—she stammered, suddenly remem- 
bering that she ought not to be talking to him at all 
—"Tcan’t. I mean, wea——” 

“Oh, come now,” he laughed. “You're not 
foing to remember Mrs. Grundy all of a sudden 
Just because I want my tea! ty name is Ralph 
~-Westcott.” 

Lilian did not notice the slight hesitation before 

@ surname. 
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“Won't you tell me yours? And then we can 
consider ourselves properly introduced. I’m sure 
Mrs. Grundy isn’t looking—and I do want tea so 
badly!” he pleaded whimsically. 

In spite of herself, Lilian laughed, and allowed 
herself to be persuaded. 

,_ When they wero seated at one of the dainty little 
kiosk tables, Westcott referred to Lilian’s ditti- 
culties again, 

“ You don’t mean to tell me,” he demanded, “that 
this brute of a shopwalker can get you dismissed 
just because you won't let him ineult you? Isn't 
there someone in authority above him tu whom you 
can appeal? ” 

“Oh, yes!” explained Lilian. ‘There is Mr. Fox, 
of course, the senior partner-I am at Fox & 
Henderson's, in the High Street. Powell will not 
make any direct complaint, because Mr. Fox has 
almost dismissed him several times already on 
account of the way he treats the girls; but he is a 
clever salesman. Oh——.” 

Her eyes widened suddenly in fear, and Westcott, 
following her gaze, saw w spare, grey-haired man 
coming across the grass with a showily-dressed girl. 

“ What is the matter? ” inquired Westcott. 

“That is Powell!” she stammered, almost hysteri- 
cally, still watching the ratreating figure of the grey- 
haired man with the girl. 

Westcott’s glance followed hers, and he started. 

“That—Powell?” he questicned in amazement, 
almost in horror, it seemed to Lilian. “That man 
a shopwaiker—in authority over you?” 

“Yes,” replied Lilian in wonder. 
Do you know him?” 

“No,” said Westcott grimly; “but I know of 
him. That man, though as yet tho police have not 
sufficient definite proof to convict him, is known to 
be the agent of a villainous society which spreads its 
infernal tentacles all over Europe. As soon as you 
possibly can you must get away. . And be 
careful of the woman. She is probably in league 
with him. . . . And now”—he leaned a little 
closer to her—“ we are going to be good friends, are 
we not? And you needa aL” 

For the next few days things in the shop went so 
smoothly for Lilian that she began to think that her 
fears must have been unfounded. 

Lilian fancied, for one thing, that Powell must 
have quarrelled with the girl with whom he had 
been walking when she and Ralph had seen them in 
Hyde Park, for he very rarely favoured her now with 
more than the curtest of nods. 

She was very much surprised, on going down into 
one of the basements to fetch up some new stock 
for her department, to discovtr the two of them 
deop in conversation. 

As they had not seen her, and the box she wanted 
lay quite near the door, she walked even more 
lightly than usual, in the hope of leaving tho base- 
ment again without disturbing thom. But, unfortu- 
nately for her, as she moved the box, somo roughness 
in it caught another, which came with its contents 
rattling to the floor. 

The woman gave a startled shrick, and Powell 
came forward and stood over Lilian. 

“You wretched little spy!” he hissed. “ What 
do you mean by sneaking down here out of hours? 
How many more times am I to tell you to get all tho 
stock you want for the day before eleven o'clock ? ” 

His face was livid, and for a moment Lilian 
thought he was going to strike her. But she faced 
him calmly. 

“Do you think it’s good business,” she began, 
“when one customer has bought up all the forward 
stock of one article, to refuse to serve another 
merely because you want to discuss the affairs of 
your gang with Miss Hartleigh in the basement?” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘“ What do you know about it?” 

Of course, Lilian was still ignorant of what might 
lie behind this mystery, but she realised that it 
would be wise to conceal her lack of knowledge. 

“TI will tell you,” she said, as she turned to leave 
the basement, “the next time either of you insults 
moe.” 

The continuation of this dramatic new story will 
be found inthe current number of Home Notes now 
on sale every where. 


“But why ? 
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BLOUSE PATTERNS 


FREE! 
Our Splendid Offer 


FREE PAPER PATTERN 


this Charming Shirt Blouse Given Away 
INSIDE every copy of 


HOME NOTES, 


with full Directions for Making and Fitting, 
written by “The Little Dressmaker.” 


A Paper Pattern of Any of the Three Bicuscs 
shown below will also be available in Exchange 
for the Coupon enclosed in Every Number of 


HOME NOTES, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Datod June 1ith 


Now Selling. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Kentish Cheese. : 

Slice two pounds of Enylisi: onions in a deep 
baking dish, sprinkle them with salt and pepper, 
{lien slice over the onions half a pound of cheese, 
and cover all to the brim of the dish with onions. 
Vaca two ounces of dripping on the top arranged 
in little knobs, and bake in the oven for half an 
hour. 


Golden Pudding. 

Mix together six ounces of fincly shredded 
suct, half a pound of breadcrumbs. half a pound of 
marmalade, and a pinch of salt. Add to this two 
egus, a teaspoonful of baking-powder. and sufficient 
milk to make the whole into a stiff paste. Place 
in n aveased mould, cover with buttered paper, and 
steam for four hours. Allow to stand for a few 
minutes, then turn out, and serve with a sweet sauce. 


Fish Soup. . 

‘Take the bones, head, and any remains of 
cod. and stew for two hours in about three pints of 
the liquor in which the fish has been boiled. Strain 
this, and return it to the saucepan with two table- 
spoonfuls of well washed rice, an onion stuck with a 
pee and three or four bay-leaves, then simmer 
agoin forhalf anhour. Season the soup with pepper 
and salt, and mix a large breakfastcupful o: milk 
with the liquor, then pour it into the tureen. Have 
ready a large tablespoonful of chopped parsley and 
throw it into the soup at the last moment. Scrve 
very hot. 

Rhubarb Wine. 

Cut up four pounds of rhubarb as for tarts, 
and allow one gallon of water. Pour the water on 
the rhubarb, and allow it tostand nine days, stirring 
well every day. Then drain off the rhubarb, let 
the liquor stand for one day, and then add four 
pounds of loaf sugar to each gallon. Stir con- 
tinually till all is dissolved, put it into the cask, 
and add the rind of an orange peeled very thin 
and the juice of two oranges, free from pips, to 
each gallon. Let the wine work for five or six 
weeks ; bung it down lightly at first. Bottlein five 
months, when it should be clear. Secure the corks 
by string, as for champagne, and lay the bottles 
down. —(Reply to GRaNTOWN READER.) 


3 Cauliflower Dishes. 
Cauliflower Cutlets. 

Wash a cauliflower in salted water, then 
boil it, and, when nearly done, take it out and drain 
it. Placo on a dish with salt, pepper, and vinegar, 
and heat this thoroughly over the fire. Make a 
batter of three tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs, a 
little salad oil, a seasoning of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of brandy. Make this into a thin paste. Dip each 
i of cauliflower into this paste and fry a light 

rown. Serve quite hot with a squeeze of lemon, 


Cauliflower Gateau. 

Tako a well-buttered cake tin, dust it over 
with brown breadcrumbs, and line it with a potato 
purée. Then take a well-boiled cauliflower, break 
it into small pieces, season. and place a layer in the 
cake-tin, then arrange a layer of sliced tomato and 
dust with Ps aed and salt, then another of cauli- 
flower and some roughly-chopped, hard-boiled 
eggs, repeat till the tin is full, then cover with 
potato purée, and bake for three-quartcrs of an 
hour in a@ moderate oven. Scrve with brown 
gauce. 

Cauliflower Salad. 

Boil a cauliflower, but allow it to be a trifle under- 
doue. When cold, break it into sprays and place 
them in a salad bow! with a teaspoonful of chop 
capers and a little chopped onion. Make a salad 
dressitig of oil and vinegar, and pour it on the 
vegctables. 


A FREE TOILET OUTFIT. 


For a limited period the Oatine Co. will send, 
absolutely free, to any reader of this paper 
sending name and address and 3d. in stampa (3d. 
stamps preferred), to cover cost of postage and 
packing, a Dainty Sample Outfit containing a 
trial size of eight delightful Oatine Preparations, 
including a full-size 34. Shampoo Powder. 

Oatine Cream is invaluable for the complexion. 
Tt gets down into the pores and removes the dirt 
which soap and other face creams quite fail to 
remove. Remember it is the dirt that is IN, not 
the dirt that is ON, that injures the complexion. 

Those who desire to take udvantage of this offer 
must send their applications to the Oatine Co. 
189, Oatine Buildings, Bo1o’, London, 8,E. 
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Tells You Something About Stitching and Pressing. 

A apy for whom I have been making a coat and 
skirt paid me a great compliment the other day. 

“You are the only dressmaker I know who can 
turn out a coat which looks as if it had come from 
a smart tailor,” she said. eeu women always 

t such a baggy look to their things.” 
oT thanked etter her kindness, and then I replied : 

“Perhaps other people don’t do quite enough 
pressing. It isn’t everyone who understands the 
importance of this, but Tad a friend once who was 
in the tailoring line, and he taught me to work with 
an iron in one hand and a needle in the other, as 
you might 
say. Sol keep 
an iron on the 
fire all day 
long, and 
press ever, 
seam as 
stitch it. 
That's why you like my things, I expect.” 

When you are making a coat or a skirt, or any- 
thing else in thick material, you must flatten out 
every seam with an iron, in the way shown by the 
first. picture. 

Don’t have a very hot iron, for this would scorch 
the stuff. But do have the heaviest one that you 
can hold. Those little toy things are no good at all. 

The only things which you mustn't press flat are 
velvet and velveteen. If you stamp an iron on to 
these you will crush the pile and spoil the stuff. 
So just steam your velvet over the spout of the 
kettle for a moment, and then get someone to hold 
up an iron in the air while you pass the piece to and 
fro across it. This will bring your seam flat without 
spoiling the pile at all. 

If you have no one to help you, you can fix the 
iron upside down on 
the table, so that 
both your hands are 
free for the velvet. 

Now, suppose you ¢ 
have a seam which 
has come out what 
I call ‘‘ cockled,”’ or 
one which has pulled 
till it isa bit longer 
than it rightly should 
be. You can always 
shrink it up by putting a piece of damp muslin 
on it, and then pressing through the muslin, 
in the way shown by the last sketch. Keep on 
ironing, to and fro, till the muslin is quite dry. 

You must shrink the tops of coat sleeves in this 
way, to keep them from looking too full, and, very 
often, you need to shrink the back of a coat collar, 
and the bottom fem of the skirt. Remember 
always to put your bit of damp muslin on the wrong 
side of the garment—never on the right—as the 
wetness might fade and spoil the stuff. 

Unless you have a very straight eye, you won't 
be able to do regular rows of machine stitching 
without something to guide you. It’s not at alla 
bad plan to mark out the rows first with a bit of 


an zion, 


Pressing velvet over an tron. 


How to shrink the fulness out of a seam by 
troning over a piece of damp muslin, 

tailor’s chalk, which brushes off again quite easily. 

Be careful to finish off thé end of each row of 
machine sewing. If you don’t do this, the end of 
the thread will work loose, and then you'll be going 
about with a long tail of cotton hanging from you. 

Neat finishings, well pressed seams, and tidy 
button-holes, are the three things to look for in 
& good piece of work. 


In Home Notes, now on sale, I have written an 
article telling eractly how to fit and make a plain shirt 
blouse. A pattern of it is g:ven away inside every copy 
of Home Notes, 


HOME HINTS. 


To Renovate Patent Leather Shoes and Beits, 

Rub with a rag di in milk, and then potis! 
with a soft, dry a ‘: — 
To Keep Cheese From Becoming Mouldy 

Rub the cut part with butter and cover with 
white paper. Keep ina dry place. 
To Clean Stair Rods, 

Wash with warm, soapy water, then puis 
with sweet oil and rotten stone. 
To Glaze Starched Linen, 

Make a thick solution of gum arabic, and add 
one tablespoonful to every pint of starch, 
When Mending Gloves, 

Use cotton instead of silk, as the repairs will 
then not be as noticeable as if silk were used, 
Tin Saucepans 

Should never be left on the stove without water 
in them, or they will start to leak at once. 


3 Hints on Cleaning Windows. 

Windows should never be cleaned when t!.s 
sun is streaming full on them, as the heat theo 
dries the glass before it can be properly polishicu. 

Clean cold water, to which has been added a fuw 
drops of ammonia, should be used. 

The inside of the window should be cleaned 
first, and a damp chamois leather uscd. 
When Boiling a Cracked Ee¢ 

Place a teaspoonful of salt in the water. T'ig 
will prevent the white from boiling out of the sicii, 
To Clean Velvet, 

Use a rag dipped in paraffin and rub the pile 
briskly. When clean, nde with a picce of dry 
flannel. 

A Simple Disinfectant. 

Cut an onion into four parts and place tum 
in the room with the patient. They will absord 
all the infection. 

A Cheap Quilt 

Can be made by stitching two lavers cf brown 
paper between pieces of unbleached cottun and 
covering with sateen. 

When Mixing Mustard 

Use hot water, and add one part of sal: to 
every three parts of mustard. A little caycane 
essence may be added. 

Peari-handied Knives 

Should be cleaned by rubbing them with a 
soft cloth dipped in crushed salt, Then polish 
with a chamois leather. 


6 Hints for Removing Stains. 

To REMOVE coffee stains. stretch matecial over 
a basin and pour boiling water through. 

To remove tea stains, first wash in cold water 
then pour boiling water through. 

Cocoa stains can be removed in the same way 
as tea. 

Ink stains on linen or cotton goods shouid Le 
soaked for several hours in milk. 

Red ink stains should be soaked in amimon.s 
and water and then washed in cold water. 

To remove machine oil stains, cover the si:n 
with lard, leave for a few minutes, then Wash 
in cold water and soap. 

— EEE 


HOW TO HAVE A 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


A lady reader who found that her skin v3 
becoming harsh and dry from the use of powd:is. 
rouge, and creams, sends us the formula belov. 
She states that the simple, harmless, and im - 
pensive lotion made therefrom softened her skin, 
and so greatly enhanced the beauty of het 
complexion that she has entirely done away wi" 
all other preparations which she had been acci's: 
tomed to use. This lotion can easily be prepa! 
at home or by any d pharmacien. It :: 
for two ounces of Rose Water, one drachin 
Tincture of Benzoin, and two ounces Flowers 
Oxzoin. Mix together, and apply night and 
morning: with the hands, or use a soft alata 
sponge. Always shake well before using. ce 
bli ing correspondent asks that her name re 
withheld for personal reasons, but neverthe! \-3 

ives us permission to publish her letter for tiv 

nefit of other readers. She adds that t. 
formula was givpn her by a woman 65 years 0". 
whose yanthial complexion and almost tots. 
absence of wrinkles were a source of wonder a::4 
admiration to all who knew her. 


—I want better than that. For the best replies Iwill give five Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “Wrist.” (See p- 12,9.) 
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Have You Eczema 


Of your Face, Neck, Arms, or Chest? 


+ There is nothing more annoying and disfiguring We receive letters every day from skin sufferers 

So si than eczema, a rash, or irritating pimples on your asking whether Antexema will cure their particular 

salle eco face, arms, neck, or chest. You feel uncomfortable, ee ae apy is, a y coe phe a ic gp 

: xema will cure it. our age, part affected, or 

. = om = possible pee Sates BP the bad place, how long you have suffered does not matter, for if it 

| onging for something that will give you a clear and ig your skin that is wrong, Antexema will put it 

: healthy skin. That is easily possible. Use Antexema right. HE. M., of Southsea, writes: “I had a very 
fa few times, and not a blemish or sign of skin trou- 


bad face, so bad, in fact, that it was detrimental 
ble will remain to cause you worry and humiliate you|to my chances of earning my livelihood. I tried 
when your friends look at you. It has cured worse 


everything, but only got worse, and at last gave up 
cases than yours, so that you can yse it with cor-| ®il hope of being cured. Then I heard of Antexema, 
tainty of success. 


got a bottle, and now my face is clear and without 

a blemish.” Eczema and rashes of every kind, baby 

Antexema is the only remedy | ashes, pimples, face spots and blotches, bad legs, 
for you. It possesses one advantage which is so 

striking that it cannot be emphasised too strongly. 


and every other sore, irritated, tender, or inflamed 
eee, ae . . > physician’s remedy, 
It is invisible on the skin when applied. Nothing|* ‘Tho real cause of skin illness is neglect. Even 
the worst and most disfiguring skin ailments are 
soils the garments and stops up the pores. You avoid r @ S80 
all these annoyances by using Antexema. Instead of Pie eee Pio ge Acie meperied or ee is 
ain} : heali : one to get rid of the little patch of pimples that is 
remaining on your skin, the ne “urties of seen on the skin, and the natural result is that the 
skin forms over the sore or tender surface, and in tightly on the victim. All such complaints should 
that way dust and disease germs are completely | be dealt with promptly. Every moment’s delay is 
excluded. That is why Antexema succeeds when| dangerous, and exposes you to serious risks of 
Antexema is a blessing to mothers, as it is the |®0d you will soon sce and feel the difference. 
safest and most efficacious of all remedies for the Do your Duty to your Skin 
skin ailments of babies and dpe apa vicrama, Go to any chemist or stores to-day and get a bottle of Antexema, 
of the skin are all cured by Antexema, The irrita- Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor's Drug 
tion is soothed away, and the poor little sufferer who Stores, and Lewis & Burrows supply it at ls. 14d. and 28. O., 
was tormented by irritation or soreness is able once | OF “rect post free in plain wrapper, Is. 8d. and 2s. 94. from 
India, Australasia, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS MO SELEY’ § 
are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” Winey OOyEE 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


condition of the skin is cured by Antcxema, the 
looks so unpleasant as ointment, and in addition it 
easily cured in their early stages. Redness or 
Anterema sink right in, whilst an invisible artificial trouble steadily gets worse and fixcs itself more 
doctors, hospitals, and so-called remedies fail. more prolonged suffering. Start using Antexema, 
itching rashes, scalp troubles, chafing and tenderness Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, 
‘ 2 . Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also throughout 
agam to enjoy aweet and refreshing repose. 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 


BOOM TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and “HOW TO PRESERVE ENGTH 
poyeionl Weakr.esses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and anD RETAIN THE POW "—A popular Made on CENUINE FLEXIFORT FABRIC 
Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- and p on the laws §ergrning life, ri 
ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, with on Generative Weakness, Loss with TANDEM THICKNESS TREAD. 
SEU Beibore, Tovaony Wace MOY | SETS, Pete, ta Prntinlgatmer tie on nen 
. E ie im to preserve the He ealth, r in Btren The finest value ia Cycle Tyres ever offered 
VARICOCELE.—Rvery man suffering from fiructive, and tnteroating treetioe an Generative Cararocue Farr Frou 
eakness, a: and Cure reak. 
nervous weakness should send for Gown, and Loss of Power in Men.—Rent sealed on DAVID MOSELEY é& SONS Ltd., 
by the receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charics Gordon, No. 8, 
Gordonholme Dispensary Bradford, Yorks, 


WEAK MEW, cend for my two Books, FREE. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few —Mr. George, 215 High Btreet, head-on-Tyne. 
. sinter govat Yon an Bena eect cee = 
ch need INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
tive Hicks, whieh ne 4 aries sf ye and expense, bay “A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Blelghteand Pooket Tricks,” by C. Tang Neil. Send Payers.” 1t will solve all your difficultios in making 
sure it is p Bowter, Publizher: 17° enrietta Street @correct retarn, and thus avoid overcharge. send 
e pa to a F. Pu 17 & z fourteen stampe to A. ¥. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 

“Keating’s''to pre- London, W.0. lo ae . . 

ment, toi "Zapiawerie Cliftonville. Unique BILLIARDS.—How to Play the game. Ifany 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com She mould take The Game of tarda and How to 
pan; pa nageress. J john rts, ant ever, Trainin 
a, moderate teres. Apply Meneses: pm Be would soon get rid of the Mnoacrony. of 
} gS for the table. The book may be had, poss. 
pAstRoLoey.— Eventa, Changes, Fortunate for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 


Success, Matrimony. Gtreet, London, W.C. 
future Send birth-date, 1+ P.0.—Prot. 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff, Souls, 


ROSES.—Poll instructions for the cultivation 

and care of Roses tn order to crow them tothe best 

293 CYCLE ee nnd Acessories. Prices advan may, de Sound ip i Roses, and Bow to 

Covers 3/-, . Also Dunlops, row le, price 1/2, ree, 

re Tite — Garton, Manufacturer, from A. ¥ cgowtar, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, 


Wolverhampton. 


SSS SS, 
MAKE YOUR OWN CIGARETTES 


WITH 08M ANS re Bie 


CIGARETTE ask fri uy tabacco- OYOLE AGENTS AND REPAIRERS.— 


ree. e fex, and 
mny stamps for clerical expenses.— 


enclose always keep a Box of 
Profeasor ABTARA, 33 Dancer Road, Fulham, London. ui 


BLANCHARD'S APIOL & STEEL PILLS 


end for luspare Wholesale Se rE bre bes sake WLE'S PILLS, 8 years’ reputation, are the house so that on the first sign ofany | ty of 
MAKER Price 6d FO Sedona 23, Poder ot 2. Br Factory, no mate, and only setabie poe for the thesystoma timely donomay beedinsnintereds hose wh 
e e eee, om J g Ailments. Write for Booklet containing most | use them recommend them, hence their enormous eate. 
With two of paveteenie agra Wer OF al Gonrtat rst Price 1/14 with Valuable Booklet, post free, from 
crane pate dice Papers YOU CAN BARN 1/. an bour.—Fall particulars free for P.0.1/3, 216, or 4/7 trom Sole Proprietors, | Leslie Martyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, Leadon. 
Pape Tor ee eT bee . ofemployment, apply K., 89 Alderagate St., London. . T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 119 Long Row, Nottingham,” Free Sample 1d. stamp for portage. 


HOVIS wc TOAST 


_Try it for Breakfast. 


im YOU PLEASE! 

Amona the pages of this issue you will find a 
leatlet, and whether you take any notice of it or not 
may mean just all the difference between supreme 
misery and supreme delight in somebody’s home. 

This leaflet is really a silent appeal from the 
children who live in the poorest houses of our el i 
cities #6 you who are more comfortably and happily 
placed. 

It may be your practice immediately to destroy 
all appeals for money that are sent to you, on the 
aeotieA | that you can’t afford to give. But if you 
do that in this case you must be very heartless or 
practically penniless, because, if we may put it so, 
there’s no charity in the world that gives you so 
much for your money, and to lock up your pocket 
for the sake of ninepence, which small sum will 
give a slum child an ever-to-be-remembered day in 
the country, is the losing of one of the best oppor- 
tunities you will ever have of doing a little real good 
in the world. 

You couldn’t spend a happy day in the country 
and not spend more than ninepence from the time 
you left your city home to catch the train till you 
returned again at night. But, thanks to organisa- 
tion and to the kind helpers who gladly give their 
time and assistance in looking after tho children 
for nothing, the Fresh Air Fund can do it, and does 
so, in the case of nearly a quarter of a milion 
children a year. 

Are you convinced that the object of the Fresh 
Air Fund is a good one? Then please see what you 
can do for the fund with the leaflet. Whether it bes 
little money sent along to help, or acollection made 
from your friends, believe me, you will never regret 
your generous impulse. 


PRIZES FOR MARKSMEN. 

On page 1283 riflemen will find a special com- 
petition which I hope every one of them will make 
up their minds to enter. 

nN There are very few miniature rifle contests with 
such an attractive list of prizes as I have been 
able to announce, and if you yourself are not a 
riflemen, but have friends who are, you would be 
fone them |a service by pointing the contest out 
to them. 


UNLUCKY MARRIAGES. 

{ THINK superstitions about marriages and love 
will bo the last kind of superstition to die. PrEn- 
FLEXED PateR writes: “I have two daughters. 
Preparations are practically completed for the 
marriage of the younger in six weeks’ time. The 

- sweetheart of the elder, a doctor, has just received 
a government appointment and an intimation that 
he will be required to go abroad in about six weeks’ 
time. Naturally he wishes to take my daughter 
with him as his wife. The idea at once suggests 
itself to have the two girls married at the samo 
time, but on all sides our friends remind us 
that double marriages are unlucky, Are 
they ?”—— 

Not to my: knowledge, PerpLexeD ParER. 
Some people would say that you were extremely 
lucky to get your two daughters married at the 
same time! Those are the cynics, however! 
Yhere is not the slightest reason in the world 
against a double wating, and if I were you I 
should not take any notice of what is said about the 
luck of matriage. Whether a marriage turns out 


Lhese clever little drawings are tne handiwors of our footline compelitors. 


WEEKLY. 


PEARSON’S 


| woll or ill depends entirely upon the man and the 


lady. Superstition has nothing whatever to do 
vith it. Wish them joy from me! 
COMPENSATION WANTED! 

Lary is evidently an enthusiastic reader of 
Pearson's Weekly, but—well, read his letter. He 
writes: “ The other day one of your jokes tickled 
me so much that I nearly dislocated my Jey-Pone 
Lp mh It struck me after that if I done so 
I should have had an excellent case against you for 
compensation. Don’t you think so? ”"—— 

Candidly, brutally, and concisely, Lary, I don’t 
We should have felt very sorry for you and all that, 
but we could hardly compensate a reader for 
laughing so much at one of our jokes! That is 
what P.W. is for! However, I have taken the 
hint and informed my tame joke supplier that he 
must be more careful in the future. All jokes for 
the next six months will be tried on the office boy, 
CUPID AND WORK. / 

MEN must work #8 well as make love nowadays. 
In olden time they seemed to do nothing but be 
merry and make love! Here is a case of work 
interfering with Cupid. E. G. writes: “I have 
been going out with a young lady for some months, 
and I like her very much indced. She has always 
avoided telling me her occupation, but I have just 
heard that she and several other members of the 
family are engaged in an occupation in which they 
have to mix with illiterate people not of her own 
class. She evidently knows the fact is not to her 
advantage, and keeps it in the background. I was 
greatly disappointed and down at heart when I 
heard of the way she earned her living, and it seems 
in some way to have made my affection for her less. 
Do you think it wrong of me to let the question of 
occupation influence me in making my 
choice ? "’—— 

Most decidedly I do, E. G. In fact, I may as 
well tell you bluntly that I don’t believe for one 
moment you are really in love with the lady. 
Whether your sweetheart would make you a good 
wife or not has practically nothing whatever to 
do with the way she now earns her living. If you 
are going to pick your future wife by what she does, 
then there is a bad look-out for you. No man is 
ashamed of his occupation as long as he is carning 
his living honestly, and still less should he be 
ashamed of his sweetheart’s occupation. 


WHY A TAILOR IS LIKE A TIN-TACK. 

Tue answers to the question, “ Why is a tailor 
like a tin-tack ?”? have becn many and good, and 
I have enjoyed myself immensely in reading over 
the entries in this amusing and popular competition. 
My readers got to work in real earnest, and the 
result has been a crop of very clever replies. At 
first sight, of course, there do not appear to be 
many points of resemblance between a tailor 
and a tin-tack, but read some of the best replies 
received, given below, and you will soon be unde- 
ceived. 

Why is a tailor like a tin-tack ? 

“Because he gets ‘cut out® by improved 
machinery.” 

“Because the business end of each indicates a 
‘ check.’ 

“ Because he is in the ‘hard wear’ line.” 

“ Because both are ‘sticking’ up for a ‘ rise." 

Footline competition results on red page opposite, 
OH, FOR SPAIN! 

TuERE arc some joys after all in living in King 
Alfonso’s country. GRANDEE writes: ‘“Now the 
summer is here it may intcrest you to know that 
in some parts of the Pyrenees Spanish papers 
suspend publication if the weather is excessively 
hot. It would not be a bad dodge if it was the 
custom is England !””—— 

“Oh! to be in Spain, 
Now summer's here again!” 
As the office poet has it! Already three of my 


The names of (he prize-winners appear on 


the red page opposite. 


° 


Note.—A prize for e::ch reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Se 
er have asked me what the fare to Madrid 


here, GRANDEE. Think of the untold th ( 
of Pearson’s Weekly readors who would ie te 


Middles 


Alas ! but we must take off our coats and buckle t., 
This isn’t Spain. . 
P.A.P. OUTINGS. 


for a day’s enjoyment to Cox 
supervision of Mr. Blount, the local scerctiry. 
Perhaps some of m : 
to see the children off or take the journey (at tlicir 
own expense, of course) with them. 
obtain all particulars from the local Secretary. 


of their summer outings. 
CARRY YOUR “ PEARSON'S !' GIFT WINNERS’ 


E. Ohaprelle, 24 Bent Sireet, Conder Street, Patricroft, 
James Brown, 70 Faimouth 
Miss F. Hilder, 55 Bostafl 
F. J. Hare, “ Ripley," Ronald Park Avenue, Westcliff on Sea, 


Essex. 
C.-Sgt, A. Hlauxwell, Depot, Highland LI, The PBirracks, 


F. 8. Burden, Institute Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
R. Gray, Ochil View, Bo'ness, 


A. Collins, 9 Wood Street, Lambet! 
E, P!ant, 10 Norton Terrace, High Lane, Bursiem. 
Mrs, W. Moore, 29 Clarence 8t., St. q 


Mrs, W. L, 


A. Ham 


WEEK ENDING 
June 13, 1919, 


But I don’t think the scheme would work oy«r 


of despair when Thursday came round. \. 
result, no ‘Strange Sin,” no nothi: | 


On June 8th a thousand Derby children go ont 
ench under t!.a 


Derby readers would like 
Tf so, they crn 


On June 8th the Sheffield children take the first 


They carried their ‘‘ Pearson's" in thei n 
pes fis pin gay og alae 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEXs To— 


‘oad, Heaton. 
Hill, Plumstead. 


Cheshire, 
CIGARETTE CasEs To— 


tland, 


Lavies’ Purses To— 
8.E. 


» Peter's St, Islington, 

Mrs, Lister, &61 Chester Road, Stretford, Mari.c.tcr. 

Capt. D. Dewar,3 Sutherland ‘terrace, wing, Dumbarionshire, 
McKenzie, 48 Earisbury Gardens, Birmingham. 

. A SovEeREIGN Purse To— 

E, P. Tidman, 14 Sussex Road, Sidcup. 

. Fotptxa Natt Scissors To— 
Miss D. Jordan, 17 Chatham Ploce, Hackney, N.E. 
Misa Paterson, 19 Argyle Place, Rothesay, bu! 
Mis. V. Halliday, 13 Comely Bank Terrace, wih 
Cc. Ma care of A. B. Gross and Co,, 10 St. Mary Axe, E.0. 
Macoma Road, Piwmsicad, 8K. 

191 Goldspink Lane, Newcastle. 
Sitver CicaR Cutters To— 
Ww. O. Aynsley 34 Moreton Avenue, Streifcrd, 
D, Maxwell, 137 Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
" Holt, 208 Brecknock Road, Tufnell Pa:k, N.W. 
R. Warren, 171 Foit Road, Rermondeey. 
A. Hall, % Oxford Street, Whitley Bay, Norihumber'and, 
Bivue Birp Broocues To— 
J, Cowan, 31 St. Mark's Street, Heaton, Newcastle. 
Mrs. Richards, 92 Mcrley Road, Leyton, Ersex. 
Miss G. Young, 188 Comely Park Street, Dennistown. 
Pams or Scissors To— 
Mrz. C. J. Smith, Verona, Hill Street, Dunoon, N.B. 
W. A. Edelstcn, 61 Lavington Road, West Ealing, W. 
Rita Jeckson, 143 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Mrs. Palmer, 284 Great Wesiern Road, Glasgow. 
BriaR Piprs To— 
J. A. McCoy, 20 Harwood Road, Fulham, S.W. 
F, J. Randall, 13 Norton Road, Letchworth, Heits. 
Roy, 70 Graceciurch Street, City, E.C, 
Sims, 13a Johnstone Road, m. 
“P. W." PENKNIVES To— 
. Matthews, 445 High Strect, Macor Park, baser. 
. Waller, 90 Quarry Street, Hamilton, N.B. 
” Kentish, 15 John Campbell Road, Stoke Newing:on, N. 

M. Read. 13 Queensgate, Bolton. 

. C. Bone, 10 Palmerston Read, Westcliffe, Ez:ex. 
. Shields, Washington Terrace, Tynemouth. 
Mrs. J. B. Cullingham, Westerfield, near Ipswich, Suffu:k. 

, SILVER-HEADED HAtTpPixs To— 

Miss A. Wagstaff, Sunnyside, Wokeler PBoad, Farncombe, S.irrey. 
R. J. Bird, 36 Isabella Street, Old afford. 

Miss Anderson, 15 Brougham Strect, Greencck. 

8. E. Harris, 7 Castle Read, Isleworth. 

W. Holloway, 4 Queenswood Road. Moseley. . 
Misa N. Willy, 182 High St., Mile Town, Shecr'czs-on S.a, Keab 
SILVER Pencil. Cases To— 

Master Pelhawe, Church Street, Annan, 


So carry your ‘ Pcarson’s" in your band, 
And see wuat we will give you. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on po» 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wecily, 
Hennietta Street, London, W.C. : 

2. You may take part in any number cf these froti.ne 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writien (3 
@ separate postcard. 4 ' 

8. ‘Bach postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addrezses may No Le 
typewritten or printed. 

4, Each competitor must > 
Uniess this condition is complie 
forfeita his or her right to a prize. ‘ 

5. Mark each postcard with the name o! tha 
counyetitio : for which it is intended ia the top Ir"" 
hand corner, You will find this namo in!" 
announcement of the competit on in the fo bina 
Provided these conditio.s aro fulfillel a" "4 
postcards may bo rent in one envelope mid! 
* Postcard” in the top left-hand corner, t+ ; 

stcard must bear full name and aJd::8> 4 
The sender. ‘rahe 

6, All attempts must arrive uot later than Thurs 


day, June 13:h. P aR AGW 

7. Each competition will lo judg: d separate." 
and the prizes, as annonnced in the fovtiin ' 
will ba awarded to the efforts con idered tho be te 

8. In the event of tics for a money priZ.. 
prize will te divided, and, where the award: ©). 
gifts. the prizes will be awarded at the discret. 
of the Editor. —— 

Prin by Homacw Cox, Bream’s Buildings 
BO t ual Pu lished by C, ARTHUR Pransos. 1.T>. 
at Pearson’s Weekly Buildings, Henrietta >-"- 
London, W.C. 


i 
G, Whitfield, 


a om 
Tr). tt tt tt ett nan 8 3 TP on See 


Zone 


ee eet 


give hie or her real acdre*+ 
with, the competitor 


poet FE eet S34 et © > 


1 mnm—@p® Qen 


7 


j-- 


TT Oe es ce eee rene 


MIDDLES” CONTEST | 


(Continued from Page One.) 


Hevry, Muckamore, Co, Antrim, Dela, 


Albert E.. London Road, Harleston, Norfo! 
R. P., 199 S'yathmore Cresvent, Newea tle on- Th 10. 
BE. H., 38 Chiton Road, Wallington, siicy, 
cr, Charles A., 29 Princes Strect. Kettering . Northants. 
a asf Brockley Road, Brockley 
Meynelle Croseoat, Ss. Hack 
a " Comiuerc: fal Street, No wpert 


3 Hal'field are ie, Bra itera, 
3, Yelfs Hotel, 1 Street, Ry 
Co-Operative, uncer Californ:: 
ngley Road, 8. Norwocd 

Fae Beth Road, Wolverhampton, 


80 0 PRIZES OF OF 5s. EACH. 


Ernest, 4 Cornniarket, Louth. 
Gy Hein ton, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


. LOW. 
« Falkirk. 


Albert E., 3 Lyndhurst Street, Secdley, Mancheeter. 
v, Robert, 28 Cowper Street, Ashton-under Lyne 
‘uu, Mra,’ R., 70 Clarence’ Strect, Shieldfielu, Newcastle 


Tyne. 

om, Pacey Hillcrest, Leamingtan Spa. 

Mrs. M., 79 Langdale Road. Thornton Heath. 
‘ R. re The Becches, Honor Oak Rise, SE. 
‘ 56 Park Avenue, Palmer's Green 


Me Ay &t. Bride's Road, Egremont, Cheshire. 
Mrs. 8, A. 11 Hope Strect, Halifay, Yorke, 
‘ah, dD. s Milford Creevent, E Nottingham. 


ton 


Co-op Howe, Stanley Crock, Co. Durbam. 
) Cranes Buildings, Belfast, 

Caley Tictern Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea, 

a 29 Cromwell Road, Grimsby. 

129 Walton Breck Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 
i Ws aa 37 Greenway Road, "Neath, S. Wales. 
ngwood! W. H., Staff, The Union, Liskeard, Cornwall, 
. Charles w., df Avebury, rear Marlborough, "Wilts. 

Dan, Skibbereen Hespital, Co, Cork, Ireland, 

ou, Mrs. qo J., 9 Church Road, Walton, S.iverpool. 
eens Fred. i2 Loanhead Street, Kilmarnock. 

t, W., ousaaen Villas, Bamford, near Sheffield. 
wit, J, 41 Shields Road, Newcastle-ou-Tyne, 

hty, G. H., 74 Carholme Road, Lineoln, 

. Mrs, ,Farringford, ‘Larcaster. 
oils ae ‘ Springfield.” Eaztworth Road, Cherteey. 
. IL Brunswick Street, Cardiff. 

$4 Coulston Road, Lancaster 

Ler, J., 31 Station Road, Cariten, Notts. 
mty, William, 2 Bosden Fold Road, Haizel Grove, Stockport. 
T. M., 228 Mill Lane, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

‘ van, Frank, Wynsoombe, Chelsten, Torquay. 
‘ummond, pitted, Fairthorne Manor, “Curdridge, Hants 


Wardwick Hamnworthy, Poole, 

Harris, Mrs ‘M9 Llewellyn St., yr optrgnarth, Rbondda, Glam. 
Hawthorne, Mrs, Mount Parade, 

inson, '., 89 Sation , Erdington, Birmingham. 

larman, . Field Farm, Over Whitacre, Warwickshire. 
leary, J. J ‘8 Road, Everton, Liverpool. 

long, tal fe Ae 14 SP ine Avenue, Weymouth. 


Worka, near Mansficid, 
Mills “Arthur, 11 Hall Street, Rhos. Ruabon. 
Moore, 4., 79 High Street, Bexley. 
Niaitin zale, George, Turvey, Beds. 

North, Mrs. A. + 125 Pa ae tle Avenue, Worksop, Notts, 
Parker, Thomas R.. po. ne," Moorenu Mracent, Cheltenbam, 


Notte. 


rie, P Banting a Greenock, 
Prudhoe, “ys, M. Edwards piteets S. Shields. 
Rice, H:, 116 New 1 ert Peterborot 


Ridal, Samuel, 6 Brett Street, Attercli Sheffield. 

Robinson, I. E,, 38 Fiuskill Terrace, N. Shields. 

Ric fee William, 302) Milburn Road, 
Northumberland, 

Roche, A., 5 Yew Grove, Cricklewood. 

Roars, Mrs. M., 35 Castle Street, Luton, Beds, 
. Clair, Arthur, 18 Bushey Park Road. Hampton Wick, S.W. 


Seaton Hirst, 


abright, Miss M., '* Holmsdale,’ Landsdowne Road. Wo:tlung. 
. 1 arks, Miss Dora M., 307 Baker Street, Alvaston, Detby 
~siatt, Sydney, C., 28 Bovet Street, Wellington, ‘Somerset. 

wudish, George, Geo; zo St. Chaners, Ceorge St., Plymouth. 

caine, ye Pgs tly Dyeworks, Brizliouse, Yorke. 

om, W. i Demipeier Strect, Greenock, N.B 

uibgon . MLB. Fulbourn Asylum, Cambs. 

‘p* “London Road. Aldcrley Edge, Manchester, 

iak — J. D., 172 Hawkhill, Dundee. 

ipkins, Herbert, Oster Houze, St. Albans. 
iooley, George, 2 “Granby Strect, Dev: onport, 


er, James J., 30 Summerside Place, Leith. 


iley, F., Linton, Sondes Road, Deal. 
coker. 8 Goldsmith Road, King's” Heath, Birmingham. 
1e 0. Pi! 45 High Street, Guernsey, Chainel Isles 


ting Joseph, care of Whiting and »sisto, Temple, Bristol. 
ihiusca, Ww. O, (Sorter), Northern D.O., London. 
ams, 'D. J., 43 Columbia Road, Prescot, Lancashire. 


Results of Footline Competitions 


“SUIT” CONTEST. 


Ww A didn't the suit suit?” Five stylo 
«red for the — answers to this question. 
n by: Miss N. Browne, 47 Wilton St., A 
issev, 33 Park Rd., Battersea; L. Stevenson, 22 Great 
an St., Ipswich; G. Tait, 10 Fisher Rd., Mceers- 

. Sheffield; H. Watson, Stanley House, Forest Rd., 
wdwater, Worthing, 


“ELEPH" CONTEST. 


on the funniest drawings of an elephant, consisting 
a aight lines only, five watches have n awarded 
the following : une M. Coe 54 Colborn St., Wells 
Nottingham ; Ww. Cox, ‘* Oakdene,” Feltham 

hford, Middlerex ‘C._V.. Southam) 2 North 
de, Lowestoft, Suffolk; H, Taylor, 11 Abyssinia 
Clapham Junction; C.'E, Wacogne, 76 Broadway. 


on-Sea, 
“HUMPTY" CONTEST. 


tiis contest new and up-to-dato versions of the 
iar nursery rhyme beginning ‘‘ Humpty-dumpty 
en @ wall” were asked for, and the prizes of five 
ngs each for the two best atvem pie have been 
‘ded to the following contributors : E, Halliday, 
Vartield Ave., Leeds; Mies G. eas The College, 
ord, Sussex.’ 


Rens wero 
hey were 


Glasgow ; 


MING HOLIDAYS, 1912-13, 


‘ank Holiday ., August 5. 
Christmas Day December 25. 
Soxing Day . December 26. 
‘ioad Friday =, March 21. 
Caster Monday .« March 24. 
\hitsun Monday . May 12. 
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s Mae Le " CONTEST. 
The prizes of five sealing-wax sets offered for the best 
advertisements supposed to be drawn up by e eeaside 
landlady api oers the ae she had ‘to let” have 
heen won by the fo owing? as oe 44 Azenly Rd., 
Peckham; F. Fitzgerald, The Kangle, Haverhill: 
loner a H. Locke, 42nd Battery R.F.A., Fermoy, Ire: 
. Park, Arlecdon Rd., Arlecdon, Cockermouth; 
Miss S. Wainwright, 6 Alexander St., Tyldesley. 


“BALL-DRESS" CONTEST. 

Lapirs were asked: * Why is a ballroom dress like a 
mean man?" A blue bird brooch for the best reasons 
has been forwarded to each of the following ten win- 
ners: Miss E, Bedgar, 95 Gt. Western Rd., Glasgow; 
Miss D. Brown, 135 Kenelin Rd., Small Heath, Bir: 
mingham; Mrs. Eshelby, 7 Calvert’ Rd., Hastings; Miss 

, Foster, Truethor Mill, Mablethorpe, Lines; 

Mrs. Gorst, 72 Govan . laneaster; Miss M. 
Griffiths, 4 ‘Rothesay Rd., Luton; Mra. A. Hartwell, 20 
wson Bt Aas aka ‘Mrs. C. Harrington, Cranwell, 
Sleaford; 8 E. B. Steer, 37 Connaught’ Rd., Lan: 
caster; ay “Telfer, 124 Lauriston Pl., Edinburgh. 


RESULT OF “MOTOR” PARROT 
CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to D. Carmichacl, 11 Rowchester Strect, 
Glasgow, for the following: 


While driving a motor one day, 
Old Sucois steered right into a wall ; 
As he fell with a crash on the road, 
The Parrot was then heard to baw! : 
“It ‘runs into’ more than money.’ 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


R. H. Bayley, 33 Pembar he Walthamstow; R. A. 
Brandram, 17 Rosendale Dulwich; H. Brooke, 
Parkfield House, Gieat Meéols, Ma ei ok E. Buckley, 


36, Cavendish ‘ferr., Halifax; C. Cooke, Midi Ra, 

Erdington; H. Groves, 11 Forest Terr., Stroud Rd., 

Gloucester; W. Hami! tton, 11 Leicester Rd., Newport. 

Mon.; Macdonald, Bank of Scotland, Kingussie, 

Inverness-shire, A. Manners, 2 The Broadway, Barnes; 
. Sabine, 34 Essex St., Levenshulme. 


WHY IS A TAILOR LIKE A TIN- 
TACK ? 


Result of Contest. 


In this contest the prize of £5, offered for the best 

re to the question, ‘‘ hyiaa Tailor like a Tin-tack ?”’ 

A Re divided and the sum of £2 10s. has becn awarded 

e 5 aaah of tho following : W. Close, 41 Sunderland Street, 

Brandon beng Co. Durham; J. Close, White 
House, Brandon, Durham. Their answer was: 


“Because he gets ‘ cut out’ by improved machinery.’ 


Twenty-five Consolation gifts for those coming next in 
merit have been distributed as follows: 


A. W. Bowen, Lythanger, Lies, Hants; 
dale, 11 Upper ‘Baker St., i yiverDool aan 
Islam Ave., Eccles, 
Patrick’s, Stratford-on- Avon GH. Tiel. 
bolise Rd. Tinoolne L. Goldemia. 
Rathgar, Dublin; Mrs. W. Hall, 
Outwood, Wakefield; Mrs. Hill, 
Belfast; W. Inglia, Muirton Pl., 
ouse, ‘Thomas St., Tonypandy; Mies J. R. Kitching, 
aycroft, Mt. Pleasant, Samnertie, H. Levison, 31 
ugwood Ave., bias M. Mackenzie, 249 
Stanley Rd., Teen a Maw, 28 Bary Park Be 
Luton; C. W. Palmer, as Heh St., Godalming; H. 
rowley, London 8t., affham ; Richards, ‘gtickle: 
pee Okehampton : 3" Sargeant, 16 Victoria St., 
ordesley ree. Birmingham E. Schonenberg, 181 
Wandsworth ambeth; E ibley, 6 
Althorp Rd., ae James, Northen alan Miss A. Smith, 
134 Bridgnorth Rd., Biourbria oe; W. Smith Harlow 
Dua Cottin ham Rd. Hull; Sutcliffe, 67 ‘Ton 
rs? Hill, oan Pg lor, 4 St. James’ St., 
anchester; C “wW hale, 46 Bagot St., 
ie Liverpool. 


PEARSON’S RIFLE CONTEST. 


Cut out this coupon and forward it to the Rifle Editor, 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, in accordanco with the con- 
poh of the Miniature Rifle Competition published on 
page 1233. 
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G. Carpen- 


74 can 
Victoria Terr., 
2° Sunnyside Yerr., 
‘9 Mt. Collyer Ave., 
Perth; E. Jones, Tawe 


ae 
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PEARSON'S 
MINIATURE RIFLE COMPETITION. 
Coupon No. 1. 
Competitor's 
WME scscavvesivanvingicamn conven noreciaweNiniakibenisaceuscine 
A GARESS  sicisceasetouamateigeateaceata cadessuaninens seslvincives 


hting Up Time 
_tor this Week, 


SEPTEMBER. 


a 411 18 25 e 8 22.29 | June 7... 9.31 
M 5 12 19 20 9 23 30 ory Bo... Q.12 
T 613 20 27 | T 31017 24 » Q w. Q.12 
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FOUNDED 1871, 


THe OCEAN 


peeetenat and Guarantee . . 


Corporation Limited. 
(Empowe red by Special Act of Partiument.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9, 000, coo. 


Accident Insurance of eaitic nitive 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Sarglary. 


Inspection and In- 
surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, _ LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Woy hil sors 


(@™ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


Zin uwir | INSURANCE. 


eibo RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


2100 CYCLING 
£100 ae below) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of cluims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of ‘claim, under the following couditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above ¢ orporntion, £0 ne 

legal representative «f any person hillel by 
£2,060 an accident in Great Britain or Trclinud to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the poper in which it is, with his, or her, sual signa- 
ture, Written mm ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abour, su long as 
the ¢ cuupon 18 signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legul represcntativo of such person injured, should « ath result 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
and that nutice of the uccident Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nera suicide, nor engaged in an 
¢ I (OKO) Allemit ack, having the current uumter of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of beimg killed 
by w railway acenlent m the United Kingdom, although not Ly 
anaccitent toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal repre: sentative o! the deccased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the counes 
be signed or uot, provided notice in every case he given to ' 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, - Limiren, 
36 to 41 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the oceurren e of the accident, 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the Jezl represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets lus death by accident while 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that deer ased at the time of 
such accident bad iu ‘Ins, or her, possession, the [Insurance 
Coupon on this paye, oF the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three. days of its 


occurrence, Thix paper muy be-left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 
One Hundred Pounds wi! be paid to the lega? representa- 


tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon bnn (or her) within the United Kinxydom by a 
falling acroplane, PRovIPED that death occurs within twenty- 
four houra from the re cvipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insnrance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged i in acronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sant 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than one! oupon- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the saine rivk. 

Subscribers who have duly Rit a twelvemonth’'s sub 
scription for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to thair 

newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, duriny the period 
eovered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 

the paper ontheir person. It is only necessary tororwart 

the newsagent's receipt to the publisher of the pa Ny 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiiicate wil! 
sent in exchange. 


Signature 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, 
uotil midnight, Thursday, Jin 
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Brings Health and Vigour to the 
GEN -Weak — Banishes Pain and 
«4 _— Restores the Ailing. 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson, the man who is doing so much to build up th: 
Weak and Restore sufferers from Debility, Loss of Energy, etc., says :—* DON'T 
STAY WEAK. I know that I can make you strong, vigorous, and self-contider: 
‘To prove this I undertake to send you, on receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, my 5 
Magneto Belt to wear it and test it for yourself. What it is doing for hosts 
sufferers is proved by the statement printed below of those who are actus). 
wearing my belt.” 


“Thave derived much benefit from your wonderfal “Your Belt has made a great improvement in .\ . 
every man Belt. I used to suffer from swelling of the body, but since health, entirely curing me of constipation within one we: 
ho i t io wearing it | am happy to say I have kept in excellent health,” is gradually improving me as regards indigestion, I mi 
who is no writes Mr. T. W. Harrison, of 50 Stansted Sirect, Elsenham feel a different fellow altogether,’ writes Mr. G, T' 
full possession of Road, Little Coates, Grimsby. Swans Vennell, Dumfries. 
health and vigour to “I was saffering from extreme weakness and the “ About two years ago I sprained my sidv a: 
try my Magneto Belt of doctors said | should have to undergo an operation for appendi- suffered a great deal of pain in consequence. Since \.« 
Life. The price is not £5 citis, and I got one of your Belts and since wearing it | have your Magneto Belt I have never had any pain st all, an:! | 
bat 5s. (five shillings), by ea slowly gained in health and strength until now I am feeling T hed known of it two years ago,” writes Mr. E.G 
3.Cb . by easy quite well and a different man altogether,” writes Mr. of Carlton, Barnsley. 
payment. My belt is sent on 7 Constable, of 5 Sunbeam Terrace, Park Road North, South “J am pleased to say the pains in my back, +‘ 
days’ trial immediately on rece*pt of (Acton, ! 1 suffered from for severa! years, have entirely dis: 
1s. deposit. After you receive the Belt “Since wearing your Magneto Belt my nerves are since wearing your Magneto Belt, and I am sorry 1 
you pay me the balance of 4s., or at the etter and amy Vital Energy has greatly has reaned The longer not beow. oft years ago, but ei sere ime much sul - 
FS i wear your Belt the more | prove its value,”’ writes Mr. writes Mr. B. Habisreuter, Furrier, o! Greene 
rate of 1s. weekly, whilst actually wearing it. Foxall, of 37 Spring Street, Lye, Stourbridge. Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 


BUILD UP YouR smeNcTH-saNis# AILMENTS MY BELT OF LIFE IS CURING. cn 
. : s Now while T do not claim that my Belt of Life will cure any and every O ING 

Remember thereare thousands of men aud women — disease under the sun, I can prove hy thousands of Ictters T have received ts Yu 

who were at one time Weak and ailing, but who are that it has Leen the means of restoring to health scorcs of sufferers from zi 

now fully restored to vixorous, active lives through the following complaints. e j 

wearing my Magneto Belt. Will you still struggle - Send this Coupon tod: 

on ozainst ill-health when the means of complete Nervousness Sleeplessness Digestive Troubles) Postal Order for 1/-, secure your | 

recovery are so simple, so easily obtained? A P.O. Loss of Memory Neuralgia Constipation fitewi and begin to feel its aa 

sent to-day, with the coupon op} osite, brings to your Wavering of the Backache Anemia 1 e-giving powers pouring new - 

door that which may mean new life, new happiness. A i Deb into you day by day. Addres, 

new vitality. My Magneto Belt can be worm next the ttention ebility Lumbago 

skinoroverthe undershirt. Even the very first day Over - Fatness Flatulence Melancholia AMBROSE WILSGN 

the wearer votes a building up of “ial Aieength ant Neurasthenia General Weakness Broken Sleep ’ 

contidence, This goes mereasing day nfter day unt) Sy . 

the weorer is as strong and wellus otbermen, This aoe { pee down Feeling Bad Assimilation a (Dept. 27), Valear Hors 

Belt can also be worn all night, and when worn con- eacacses istlessness Cramp 56 Ludgate Hill, London F : 


tinnously night and day the restorution of strength Loss of Energy Rheumatism Loss of Confidence 
and fitness of every physical power is more rapid. . Sluggish Liver ee GIVE SIZE OF WAIST. 


PURE 
COCOA 


OF BUYING 


& 


~ CHOCOLATE: 


Fry’s Chocolate Confections are n: 
by BRITISH LABOUR in Bri 
Factories where the conditions ar< 
perfect as human skill and inve:. 


eee ast 


“THE AUTOCRAT AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 
DEMANDS THE VERY BEST COCOA OBTAINABLE-S#22/29 | = 
AS IT IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD FOR PURITY&EXCELLENCE | 2m make them; the manu ad 


themselves contain only the FIN! 


INGREDIENTS and are guarar 
by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for Purity and General Excellence. They are freshly pr 


daintily packed, and superbly boxed. In Open Competition Fry’s Cocoas and Chocolates HAVE * 
MORE AWARDS Than Any Others. 


Manufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King. 
H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and to several other Royal Courts of Europe. 


THE ADVANTAG!. 
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